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* 
From The Spectator, 80 Jan. 
THE ROYAL CLASS. 

A NEW link has been formed, we are told, 
between Englandand Prussia, cementing an 
alliance which is calculated to increase the 
influence of this country on the Continent, to 
promote the advance of constitutional free- 
dom in Germany, and to benefit the Prussian 
people. We rejoice at anything which can 
bring happiness to the Queen whose rule has 
been so pleasant to her people; but when 
we are told of these great benefits from the 
union between an English Princess and a 
Prussian Prince, the past experience of our 
own political life, and the whole strength of 
history, compel us to ask whether it is so. 
We perceive, indeed, that there is a new link 
of alliance between the Courts, a new bond 
between the two families resident at Bucking- 
ham Palace and at'Sans Souci; but has any 
additional tie been established between the 
two countries? Has anything been done 
which increases the political power of this 
country—which is calculated to prevent wars 
with Prussia, or to obtain for us support 
under adverse combinations ? We are com- 
pelled to doubt, or more than doubt. It is 
possible that matrimonial alliances between 
royal houses may have tended to prevent 
open animosity between them ; but they cer- 
tainly have not constituted an effectual pre- 
vention. Without going back over the wide 
field of history, we may take the most obvi- 
ous events of our own day. Perhaps some 
amount of combination—and not very advan- 
tageous to the rest of Europe—may have 
been occasioned by the intimate alliance be- 
tween the Courts of Russia and Prussia ; but 
certainly any such intimacy was caused much 
more by personal predilection than by the 
mere fact of intermarriage. The family of 
Louis Philippe was allied with several reign- 
ing families, not one of which has protested 
-against his displacement. The wife of the 
King of Sardinia was an Austrian princess, 
a fact which has not prevented constant dis- 
sension between Austria and Sardinia and 
even open war. Before, therefore, we can 
thoroughly estimate the value of the new 
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alliance, we must look a little closer into its 
nature. 

We have long been impressed with the 
conviction, that the royal family of each 
country undertakes engagements which at- 
tach it more strongly to its order than to its 
country ; and a careful study of the subject 
has confirmed that opinion. In an earlier 
part of our present number will be found a 
paper which we have caused to be prepared, 
presenting in one view the alliances by birth 
and marriage of all the principal royal fam- 
ilies of Europe: it is based upon an exceed- 
ingly fnstructive book, which it is to be re- 
gretted has no parallel in our own language, 
the Almanach de Gotha; a pocket volume 
published in Gotha, one of the capitals of 
Ducal Saxony, printed in the French lan- 
guage, and used throughout Europe as a 
species of Court Directory. It gives youa 
list of the royal families, their collateral 
connexions, pedigrees, and marriages; the 
officers of state in the several countries; the 
diplomatic corps; and in many cases a great 
deal of historical information on the principal 
events connéited with the dynasties or the 
governments. This Annual Register or 
Court Guide has been moralized for our 
pages, with the special purpose of showing 
the nature of the connexions subsisting be- 
tween the several royal families. The eldest 
daughter of our Queen has married into the 
family of Prussia; and our countrymen, who 
are content to be without their own Almanach 
de Gotha, and consequently to go without 
a large circle of information necessary to any 
opinion upon this subject, are ready to take 
up the notion that England gains something 
peculiar by this alliance. On the very first 
glance at the pocket volume, however, we 
discover that the family with which we, cr 
rather our reigning family, become connected, 
was already connected with Bavaria, Saxe- 
Weimar, Holland, Mecklenburg-Schwerir, 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Hesse-Homburg, some 
minor German houses, and Russia, our enemy 
in the last European war. As the same con- 
nexion which exists between Prussia and 
England is found also between Prussia and 
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he other reigning families of Germany, and 

again between each and all of those fami- 
lies, any particular advantage to be obtained 
by the connexion with us must be counter- 
poised if not counteracted in every direction 
by the same species of relationship. 

This interlacing and interweaving of the 
royal genealogy and family-ties throughout 
so large a part of the Continent forces upon 
us another great fact, which has hitherto re- 
ceived no adequate exposition or even men- 
tion. In each country the royal family forms 
an exceptional household with comparatively 
few members; it is elevated above each class 
in the country, but is scarcely numerous 
enough to constitute a class in itself. When, 
however, we view these relatlons and con- 
nexions, we find that although there is only 
an exceptional family in each country, in the 
whole of Europe these families are combined ; 
so that, taking the whole of the Continent, 
there exists @ royal class. Over the whole 
of this domain, Europe, the class, with its 
fifty heads and innumerable collateral 
branches, forms a large body. The blood 
relation which pervades the whole of it, and 
which is preserved by perpetual intermar- 
riages, renders it to a great extent a caste. 
Putting aside some small portion -which it 
will be seen is in process of gradual decay, 
this royal family constitutes .a German 
family. It is a class ruling over the whole 
Continent, possessing large estates, enor- 
mous revenues, and still more enormous 
privileges. 

It is not often that we meet with a united 
family—seldomer when the members are 
very numerous and are divided into several 
connexions—still seldomer, again, when the 
interests separated by great divisions, or 
drawn asunder by conflicting objects; and it 
is only following the rule of human nature 
if we find that the royal class should be in 
many cases divided against itself, and even 
comprise within its own ranks the bitterest 
enemies. Accordingly, the royal class of 
Europe is not?a united family. Notwith- 
standing the many relationships with sur- 
rounding states that might have supported 
the throne of Louis Philippe, we see his 
children wandering about the world, glad to 
find a home where their presence can be 
tolerated. Frequently redoubled marriages 
have not stopped the feud between Austria 
and Sardinia, between Denmark and Sweden, 
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Prussia and Holland, &c. Allied as each 
family is with the country in which it lives, 
moves, and has its being as a royal power, 
there is another sort of separation that arises 
in this vast family; each section becomes to 
a certain «xtent nationalized, and it does so 
in propor’ ion to the generous qualities of the 
particular section, or to the marked distine- 
tions of the country in which it resides, 
Henry the Fourth was completely French; 
Frederick the Great was in some respects 
more German than royal, though more mili- 
tary than either; the Dukes of Savoy have 
for centuries devoted themselves to Northern 
Italy; our own Queen is English in her 
opinions, attachments, and policy. Thus the 
best qualities, as well as the selfish purposes 
and jars that interrupt harmony in all fam- 
ilies, tend to divide the several royal houses 
from their class. But this tendency is weak 
compared to the opposite tendency. In its 
own country each house or section of house 
is, as we have said, in a position entirely ex- 
ceptional: it has no accord with the other 
classes beneath it, no intermarriages, no blood 
relations except by accidents of which it is 
ashamed. So strictly is this bond of caste 
preserved, that an actual marriage, accord- 
ing to the laws of the country, between a 
Prince of the Blood Royal and one of our 
own countrywomen, has been set aside as 
illegitimate. It is perhaps through an insuf- 
ficient survey of the facts which we are now 
| bringing before the reader, that our legisla- 
tion has been rendered available, by the 
Royal Marriages Acts, for preserving this 
integrity of caste. Broadly considered, all 
the interests of the house, all its relation- 
ships, even its language, its habits, sympa- 
thies, and manners, belong to the entire 
class; are not English, for example, but 
European-royal. 

Thus, the ideas, manners, and customs of 
the class, belong far less to each particular 
country than to the entire Continent; and 
with reference to each country, the interests, 
| Connexions, and sympathies of the royal class 
| are foreign. 

We need not pursue the effects of this 
peculiar class constitution into the politics of 
each country or of our own; but there is 
one attendant fact too important to be passed 

| over even in this first glance at the subject. 
| In each country it is the royal family which 
| reigns and presides over national institutions. 
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With us, notwithstanding the limitation of 
the monarchy, the Sovereign holds a veto on 
all legislation, has the initiative in appoint- 
ing the supreme Ministers, and is, directly 
or indirectly, the centre of all the highest 
patronage, including that of the Civil Ser- 
vice, the Church, the Army, and the Navy. 
‘Thus all those great instruments of govern- 
ment form classes attendant upon Royalty. 
The statesmen of the country most especially 
look up to the Crown as the fountain of 
honor, emolument, and power. One section 
of the class of statesmen is chosen for ability, 
is deeply practised in statecraft, is trained to 
govern by occult influences, and exercises a 
very considerable share of power in all prac- 
tical administration ; and it is the same class 
which is most particularly the intermediary 
between the governments of the several 
countries, and still more between the sections 
of the royal class—we mean the diplomatic 
class of statesmen. The diplomatists do not 
stand separate from the other class, but are 
intermingled with it, and are at the present 
moment dominant in our Parliamentary 
statesmanship. It is obvious that many influ- 
ences and objects scarcely pertaining to the 
nation must sway such a class—must insti- 
gate or control this class even when we sup- 
pose it to be presiding in purely national ad- 
ministration. Even, for example, when a 
Minister is “ explaining ” in Parliament, it is 
impossible to tell how much of his motives, 
purposes, and plans, belong to this country, 
or are foreign. 


THE ROYAL FAMILIES OF EUROPE. 
THEIR ORIGIN, INTERMARRIAGES, AND CON- 
NECTIONS. 

(THE Marriage of this week forms a new 
link between our Royal Family and a pow- 
erful reigning family of the Continent. The 
real character and importance of the event 
are scarcely seen unless we glance at ihe 
other connections existing be.ween the Royal 
Families of the Continent by blood or mar- 
riage; and to exhibit the full scope of the 
connection thus strengthened, the following 
paper has been specially prepared for our 
pages. The main thread of the narrative 
may be found in the Almanach de Gotha for 
1858; but it will be seen that the writer who 
has assisted us on this occasion has not by 
any means been limited in his sources of in- 
formation to that Continental Court Guide; 
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he is indeed familiar with the subject histori- 
cally and politically.] 


THE REIGNING LINES OF EUROPE. 


There are forty-eight crowned heads in 
_Europe,—namely, three Emperors, of France, 
of Russia, and of Austria; two Queens, of 
Great Britain and of Spain; thirteen Kings, 
of Prussia, of Sweden, of Holland, of Bel- 
gium, of Sardinia, of Denmark, of Portugal, 
of Greece, of Bavaria, of Hanover, of Saxe, 
of Wiirtemburg, and of Naples; one Sultan, 
of Turkey ; one Pope, of Rome; one Elector, 
of Hesse; seven Grand Dukes, of Tuscany, 
of Baden, of Saxe-Weimar, of Hesse-Darm- 
| stadt, of Oldenburg, of Mecklenburg-Schwe- 
rin, and of Mecklenburg-Strelitz; nine Dukes, 
of Parma, of Modena, of Anhalt-Dessau, of 
Anhalt-Bernburg, of Brunswick, of Nassau, 
of Saxe-Altenburg, of Saxe-Meiningen, and 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha; and ten Princes, of 
Lippe, of Waldeck, of Hesse-Homburg, of 
Schwarzburg Londershausen, of Schwarzburg 
Rudolstadt, of Lichtenstein, of Schaumburg- 
Lippe, of Reuss-Greiz, of Reuss-Schleis, and 
of Monaco. All these princely personages 
are sovereign rulers of their respective coun- 
tries, and as such equal in rank; although 
the Emperor of Russia is master over a ter- 
ritory of more than seven millions of square 
miles, and the Princes of Monaco and of 
Lichtenstein ‘have less than fifty each. Never- 
theless, in the eyes of every faithful Royalist, 
as well as of the Almanach de Gotha, all 
legitimate princes are “ ebenbiirtig,” or equal- 
born, whatever may be their political power 
or the extent of their dominions. They are 
in their own order “peers”; and if the 
eldest daughter of the Czar of the Austrian 
Kaiser chose to marry the poorest Prince of 
Reuss-Greiz, no herald at arms could call it a 
mésalliance. 

There are, however, some other minor dif 
ferences of rank which determine the position 
of these forty-eight sovereigns, or rather 
these forty-six ; for two of them, the Sultan 
and the Pope, must, for obvious reasons, be 
excluded from the “family.” In the first 
instance, a great point with royalty is legiti- 
macy, or length of tenure; and it is tacitly 
understood that al] royal houses whose pedi- 
gree does not extend over at least a couple of 
centuries are non-legitimate. Measured by 
this standard, the sovereigns of France and 








of Sweden cannot be said to belong to the 
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circle of “equal-born” monarchs; whose 
number is thus reduced to forty-four. These 
forty-four, again, may be divided into two 
classes, namely, Princes of German origin, 
and Princes of Gallic descent; so that alto- 
gether the European sovereigns fall under 
four different divisions : 

1. Sovereigns quite unconnected with the 
rest: two in number, the Sultan and the 
Pope. ‘ 

2. Sovereigns of recent creation ; two in 
number, the rulers of France and of Sweden. 

3. Sovereigns of Gallic origin: three in 
number, the Queen of Spain, and the Kings 
of Naples and of Portugal, the descendants 
of Hugo Capet, or the Bourbon family. 

4. Sovereigns of Teutonic origin: forty- 
one in number, namely, the rulers of the 
whole of Europe, with the exception of those 
of the Iberian peninsula, of a small part of 
Italy, of France, of Sweden, and of Turkey. 

In this concise classification, already a sin- 
gular fact forces itself on our attention. The 
inhabitants of Europe number about. 260 
millions. Of these, 78 millions are Slavoni- 
ans; 81 millions belong to the Latin, and 33 
© the Teutonic races; and consequently, if 
every nation were governed by rulers of the 
same origin as themselves, the proportion of 
sovereigns of Europe would consist, in about 
three equal thirds, of monarchs of these three 
divisions of mankind. But so far is this from 
being the case, that the Slavonic tribes fur- 
nish no ruling princes at all to Europe, and 
that the Latin races contribute but a propor- 
tionately small number ; so that the sovereign 
power of the most important quarter of the 
world is chiefly in the hands of monarchs of 
Teutonic origin. It was not always so, inas- 
much as only about three centuries ago the 
sovereign rulers belonged more equally to 
the three dominant races in proportion to 
their political influence, The present pre- 
ponderance of German royalty has come 
about gradually and very steadily, and the 
tendency of the present state of affairs in 
Europe is certainly rather towards a further 
increase of Teutonic kingships, and a further 
decrease of Latin and Slavonic power, than 
the contrary. It is curious how race has 
worked its way in this respect. The house 
of Stuart, with a few drops of Celtic blood 
in its veins, had to give way before the Ger- 
man family of Brunswick-Luneburg, which 
has since received new elements of race by a 
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fresh infusion of Saxon blood. Again, the 
house of Romanoff, of pure Slavonic origin, 
made room for the line of Holstein-Gottorp, 
by birth and by continued alliances com- 
pletely Teutonic; and, before this, the Sla- 
vonic families which ruled Austria and Bohe- 
mia were unseated by a German Prince of 
very modest fortune, Rudolf von Hapsburg ; 
whose descendants up to this day govern a 
multitude of foreign tribes, but conclude their 
matrimonial alliances only in the land of 
their origin. Nay, even in the classic islands 
of the Mediterranean, a German King holds 
the sceptre, and the Iberian peninsula is suc- 
cessfully invaded by the house of Coburg. 
These princely German houses, through 
centuries of matrimonial alliances, have be- 
come united into one large family, with 
greater or lesser grades of consanguinity be- 
tween the different crowned heads. They 
all may be traced, however, to six different 
lines, growing up almost simultaneously in 
the soil of a country highly favorable in its 
feudal constitution for the production of king- 
ship. The first of these lines is that of 
Saxony, the Princes of which trace their 
origin up to Duke Wittekind, a leader of 
some half-savage tribes on the river Elbe, 
who was converted to Christianity by the 
Emperor Charlemagne, about the year 785. 
The Princes of Savoy, who have become at 
present Kings of Sardinia, as well as the 
Kings of Saxony, the Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, and the three ducal houses of Saxe- 
Meiningen, Saxe-Altenburg, and Saxe-Co- 
burg-Gotha, are reported to be the descend- 
ants of this Duke Wittekind. The second 
line of sovereign German Princes is that of 
Alsace; whose members find their ancestor 
in one Adelbert, Duke of a territory on the 
Rhine, who lived in the beginning of the 
eighth century, and whose descendants are 
the Emperor of Austria, the Grand Dukes 
of Tuscany and of Baden, and the Dukes of 
Parma. The third line is that of Oldenburg, 
founded by a Count of Ringelheim in the 
eleventh century; and from it spring the 
Kings of Denmark, the deposed King of 
Sweden, the Grand Dukes of Oldenburg, 
and the Dukes of Holstein. A younger 
branch of the latter house has filled for the 
last century the throne of Russia. The 
fourth line is that of D’Este, founded by 
Azon I., Margrave d’Este, in the beginning 
of the eleventh century; and from it the 
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present royal family of Great Britain, the 
Kings of Hanover, the Dukes of Brunswick 
and of Modena, and the Princes of Lichtenstein, 
draw their origin. The fifth line is that of 
Zollern, or as it is commonly called, Hohen- 
zollern; which has its ancestors in the Counts 
of Zollern who lived in the tenth century, and 
from whom descend the Kings of Prussia. 
Lastly, the sixth line is that of Nassau, 
founded in the twelfth century, from which 
spring the Kings of the Netherlands and the 
Dukes of Nassau. The rest of the sover- 
eigns of Teutonic origin come all indirectly 
from these six great sources. 

There are, as already said, only three mon- 
archs of the Gallic or Latin race, the Queen 
of Spain, and the Kings of Naples and of 
Portugal. They are descendants of Hugo 
Capet, Count of Paris; and, together with 
the two so-called non-legitimate honses of 
Bonaparte and of Bernadotte, are the only 
representatives of the Latin nationalities in 
the great family of sovereigns. The Cape- 
tians, or, as they are mostly called, the Bour- 
bons, have however, intermarried continu- 
ously with the German houses almost since 
the time of their foundation; and in one of 
the families, that of Portugal, the Teutonic 
blood is, owing to recent alliances, already 
strongly in the ascendant. The same may 
be said of the recently-created line of Ber- 
nadotte. Thus, the present ruler of France 
is the remaining chief representative, in re- 
spect to origin at least, of the nations of 
Roman descent; and his marriage with a 
Spanish lady seems to tend further in that 
direction. Strange that, such being the case, 
the Italian patriot-conspirators, who always 
declaim against the increasing influence of 
Teutonic sovereigns, should persecute with 
such violent hatred the Emperor Napoleon, 
almost the only non-Teutonic monarch in 
Europe. 

Having taken this bird’s-eye view of the 
relations of the different royal families, we 
will now descend into the details of the mat- 
rimonial and other connexions, by the aid of 
which political alliances have been formed 
among the royal houses in modern times, 


RUSSIA. 


The rulers of the vast dominions colloqui- 
ally included under that name, down to the 
time of Peter the Great were natives of the 
country, descendants of the old chieftains 





Rurik and Romanoff. Peter, as is well 
known, married a Livonian peasant girl, 
Catharine; who brought him two children, 
Anna and Elizabeth. The first of these, 
Princess Anna, united herself to a Duke of 
Holstein-Gottorp, and became in course of 
time the mother of a little German Prince, 
called Pet2r Ulrich, who, after his aunt Eliza- 
beth, by the aid of sundry conspiracies and 
assassinations, had ascended the throne of 
the Czars, was named her successor. At the 
same time, she paved the way so well for 
him, that at her death, January 5, 1762, he 
was able to seize the crown without opposi- 
tion, a thing rather uncommon in the annals 
of Russian kingship. But Czar Peter III.. 
as he called himself, was so-un-Russian in all 
his views and manners, that, immediately 
after his accession, a violent aristocratic oppo- 
sition was formed against him, which ended 
in his being secretly dispatched by a few 
conspirators; and his wife, Catharine, was 
proclaimed ruler of the empire. This Catha- 
rine, a bold, unscrupulous, and fearfully prof- 
ligate woman, was the daughter of a Prince 
of Anhalt, a staff-officer in Prussian service; 
and although, therefore, with no other pres- 
tige about her than that of an unhappy con- 
nexion with a dethroned Czar, she managed 
to govern Russia as well as any of her pre- 
decessors,—ruling, of course, with an iron 
rod. At her death, in 1796, the throne was 
left to her son Paul, an unfortunate youth, 
who had been kept in prison by his unnatural 
mother during the best part of his life, and 
was said to be nearly mad. He had not 
reigned five years when another band of noble 
conspirators murdered him in his palace, and 
proclaimed his eldest son, Alexander. This 
Czar died in December 1825, under very sus- , 
picious circumstances, at Tagonrog on the 
Don; and left the Crown to his younger 
brother, Nicholas, with the implied under- 
standing that the elder brother, Constantine, 
should freely ronounce his claims.» Some 
said that Constantine did so; but the fact 
was disputed on the part of a few boyars and 
other officers, and the contest led to consider- 
able bloodshed. Czar Nicholas reigned 
longer than any other prince of his family ; 
and at his death, March 2, 1855, Alexander 
the present E:nperor ascended the throne. 
The Czars o: the house of Holstein-Got- 
torp are physically a fine race of men. We 
may partly account for it by the fact that in 
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their matrimonial alliances they seem to 
have looked more to health and beauty than 
any other princes of Europe. Being inde- 
pendent in their choice, believing that no 
alliance can elevate them, personal attractions 
have been the chief considerations for any 
member of the Czar’s family who happens 
to be in want of a wife; and it has been said 
that the Russian Ambassadors who bring 
about these delicate negotiations are in- 
structed on this point as minutely as even 
our own Henry VIIL., of glorious memory, 
might have wished. Formerly the matter 
was managed in a very off-hand way by the 
Russian despots, who simply had a batch of 
good-looking but poor German Princesses 
sent up to Petersburg, and then took their 
choice. The Empress Catharine alone or- 
dered eleven young Princesses to her court, 
to provide wives for her sons or grandsons. 
Among them were three princesses of Darm- 
stadt, brought by their mother; three Prin- 
cesses of Coburg, also under meternal care; 
and three Princesses of Wiirtemberg, unpro- 
tected. The last-named, however, came no 
further than Prussia; as Frederick the Great, 
with commendable gallantry, insisted that 
the Grand Duke should either be gentlemanly 
enough to meet them half-way, or not see 
their faces at all; and the young Russian 
Prince proving lazy, Frederick had the fair 
ladies conveyed back to their home, and the 
Czarina had to send for others in their stead. 
Almost up to the reign of Czar Nicholas, the 
Russian Grand Dukes procured their spouses 
in this very comfortable way; and if they 
- have given up the custom in recent times, it 
is probably not so much on account of their 
unwillingness to continue the modus oper- 
andi, as because there is now more difficulty 
’ in finding victims, seeing that the demand for 
German Princes and Princesses has increased 
in far greater measure than the supply. 

The present Emperor of Russia, is a tall 
and somewhat stout man, with a pleasing 
countenance, but a look as if suffering under 
some hidden malady or sorrow. His eyelids 
droop over the outer corner of the eye with 
deep melancholy ; and though the mouth is 
not without sweetness, the whole profile, 
Grecian in outline, recalls the features of ter- 
magant Catharine, the Elizabeth of the 
North. Czar Alexander was married on his 
twenty-third birthday to a Princess of Hesse 
Darmstadt, the youngest sister of the pres- 
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ent Grand Duke, who was at the time of her 
union but sixteen years old, but is now thirty- 
three. She has brought her husband already 
five children, four boys and one girl; the 
eldest of whom, Prince Nicholas, the heir- 
apparent of Russia is now in his fourteenth 
year. The two surviving aunts of the Czar 
are two Princesses in whom the British pub- 
lic is likely to take some interest: as the 
first, Maria Paulowna, Duchess-Dowager of 
Saxe Weimar, is the mother of the Princess 
of Prussia who has become this week so 
nearly related to our English Princess Royal ; 
and the second, Anna Paulowna, widow of 
the late King of Holiand, is expected soon 
to enter into equally near kinship with the 
Royal house of Great Britain. The last- 
named lady, as many of our readers will re- 
member, was but a few months ago in this 
country, on a visit to Queen Victoria; and 
she had no sooner departed than rumors be- 
gan to fly about of an intended marriage of 
our Princess Alice with the Prince of Orange, 
the heir-apparent of Holland, seventeen 
years old. Many little circumstances con- 
spire to render this probable. 

Czar Alexander has five brothers and sis- 
ters. The eldest, Mary, is widow of the 
Duke Maximilian of Leuchtenberg, a son of 
Eugéne Beauharnois, the adopted child of 
the Emperor Napoleon I.; the second sister, 
Olga, is married to the Crown Prince of 
Wiirtemberg. Grand Duke Constantine, the 
next brother, has united himself to the 
daughter of the Duke of Saxe-Altenburg ; 
Grand Duke Nicholas has married a Prin- 
cess of Oldenburg ; and Grand Duke Michel 
the youngest of the late Czar’s children, is 
husband to a Princess of Baden, a sister of 
the present reigning Duke. Finally, the 
mother of the Czar, the Empress-Dowager, 
who is at present living in Italy, is sister of 
the King and the Prince of Prussia, and 
consequently aunt to Prince Friedrich Wil- 
helm, whose nuptial knot has been tied this 
week at St. James’s Palace. The Imperial 
family of Russia is therefore, to sum up the 
whole, closely related to the Royal houses 
of Prussia, of Wiirtemberg, of Holiand, and 
of Great Britain; and to the Ducal houses 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, of Saxe-Altenburg, of 
Oldenburg, of Saxe Weimar, and of the two 
Mecklenburgs. It is among the Protestant 
princely families of Germany that the Czars 
of the house of Holstein-Gottorp have al- 
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ways sought and continue seeking wives for 
‘ themselves and their children. 


AUSTRIA. 


Next to Russia, Austria is the most impor- 
tant empire on the Continent of Europe, in 
extent as well asin population. The ruler 
of Austria bears the title of Kaiser-Kénig 
(Emperor-King) ; Kaiser on account of the 
Imperial states, and Kénig for Hungary 
alone. Formerly, the many nations which 
are now under the sway of the Emperor at 
Vienna were ruled by native princes; but a 
valiant Count of Hapsburg, whom the seven 
Electors of Germany had made Emperor 
chiefly for his very property, having acquired 
the little dukedom of Austria on the Danube, 
laid the foundation for the future greatness 
of his family. Seldom have states composed 
of such incongruous elements as Austria 
risen so fast out of the smallest beginnings; 
and seldom have princely families, with not 
very shining qualities in any of their mem- 
bers, had so much good luck in holding their 
old while acquiring new power, as the Em- 
pire and Emperors Oestreich, or the Realm 
of the East. More than once was Austria 
on the brink of destruction; but in the very 
moment she was believed to be helplessly 
gone, up she rose again, stronger than ever. 
When Maria Theresa, with tearful eyes, pre- 
sented her little infant son to the proud Hun- 
garian nobles, as well as when all the nations 
which the house of Hapsburg held in sub- 
jection rose against it in 1848, the annihila- 
tion of the family seeemed imminent, based 
as their strength is on but a small minority 
of their subjects. Yet the power of the 
well-knitted, Teutonic government always is- 
sued victoriously from the struggle of disu- 
nited nationalities, and the main principle of 
Austrian rule, the “ divide et impera,” guided 
the vessel of the state in uninterrupted secur- 
ity over the tossing waves. 

The house of Hapsburg is of purely Ger- 
man origin; Rudolf, the founder of the 
royal family, was a descendant of an old 
noble line of Counts of the “Holy Roman” 
Empire, who lived in a well-fortified castle on 
the river Aar, the ruins of which all travel- 
iers in the North of Switzerland may see to 
the present day. A hundred years ago, with 
the death of Kaiser Charles VI. the male 
line of the house became extinct ; but as the 
Kaiser’s only daughter, Maria Theresa, again 
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married a Prince of German descent, Teu- 
tonic blood may be said to flow in its purest 
state in the veins of the Austrian Emperors. 
There is a certain stamp of race in the fam- 
ily, which they have carried through ages,— 
namely, the hereditary big under-lip. The 
pictures of the Emperors of five hundred 
years. ago which hang in the Hofburg at 
Vienna show exactly the same formation of 
chin and lip as the features of his present 
Majesty Francis Joseph. It is the golden 
stamp of half-a-dozen rich alliances. 

No reigning family of Europe has derived 
so much advantage from successful matrimo- 
nial alliances as the house of Hépsburg. 
The sword of its founder, Rudolf, constructed 
only the nucleus of the vast possessions 
which the family afterwards acquired ; for as 
late as the end of the fifteenth ce&tury, when 
Maximilian ascended the throne, (in 1493,) 
the house possessed but the dukedom of 
Austria, with its capital, Vienna, the Alpine 
countries, Illyria, Carniola, Carinthia, and 
the Tyrol, besides some smaller territories in 
Suabia and Alsace. Next to Rudolf, the 
greatest man whom the family ever produced, 
this Maximilian I. may be called the founder 
of the power of the house of Hapsburg ; for 
it was he who by three lucky marriages—his 
own, his son’s, and his grandson’s—consoli- 
dated the rising state. Before he died, the 
family had acquired the Burgundian Nether- 
lands, the kingdom of Spain, and the two 
crowns of Hungary and Bohemia. He found 
the Oestreich of his family a third-rate king- 
dom, and he left it the mightiest empire in 
Europe. Yet he was a man of no great fac- 
ulties, and all he cared for was the old pol- 
icy of increasing the family possessions by 
great marriages; an object in which he suc- 
ceeded remarkably well, and in which he has 
never been surpassed, not even by Coburg 
Princes. 

Maximilian was followed by his grandson, 
that stern and melancholy man, Charles V., 
who in the spring of 1519, he still@a youth 
of nineteen, on being proclaimed Emperor 
of Germany became monarch of the greatest 
part of Central and Western Europe. 
Charles was succeeded as Emperor by his 
brother Ferdinand ; who, true to the policy 
of the family, married the royal heiress, 
Ann Jagellon; through whom, in 1526, he 
succeeded to Bohemia and Hungary. Thus, 
in a first marriage, that of Maximilian, the 
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Hapsburgs gained the Burgundian Nether- 
lands; in a second, that of his son Philip, 
they acquired Spain; and now, by a well- 
contrived match of the grandson, two more 
crowns fell into the lap of the Kaisers. 
The simple idea of family aggrandizement by 
matrimonial alliances procured more territo- 
ries to the house of Hapsburg than it would 
have gained in a hundred victories on the 
field of battle. 

Yet these great gifts of fortune were, like 
all things on earth, not without their cor- 
responding drawbacks. The Czars, who in 
marriage chiefly looked to the physique of 
the Sal ladies, reaped the advantage at 
least in corporeal health and beauty; the 
Kaisers, whose main object in a matrimonial 
alliance was gain of money or of territory, 
have beenpunished severely enough for it in 
the increasing mental and physical decline 
of their race. The predecessors of the pres- 
ent Emperor, for several generations, have 
been half-lunatic; and the last of them, poor 
old Ferdinand, was during the last ten years 
of his life an unconcealed idiot. His daily 
and only occupation consisted in looking 
out of the windows of the Burg at Vienna 
and counting the hackney-coaches which 
passed along the road; an aide-de-camp had 
to tell him the names, real or imaginary, of 
the different cabmen and their “ fares.” 
Austria meanwhile was governed by Prince 
Metternich, an able but unscrupulous states- 
man of the Talleyrand school: when he was 
forced to resign, in consequence of the politi- 
cal movements of 1848, Kaiser Ferdinand 
resigned also. The Emperor’s younger 
brother, Archduke Francis, would, in the 
natural order of things, have succeeded him, 
but as he was mentally not much stronger 
than his brother, it was thought preferable 
to try the capacities of a younger generation ; 
and accordingly, Prince Francis was induced 
to sign his renunciation to the throne, and 
his oldest son, Francis Joseph, then eighteen 
years old, was elevated to the Imperial 
dignity. It was believed, and has since 
turned out to be true, that a new infusion of 
healthy Teutonic blood had somewhat im- 
proved the race. 

Francis Joseph I. is at present in his 
twenty-seventh year. He is a pale, sickly- 
looking young man, with dull, heavy eyes, 
low.forehead, and the hereditary big under- 
lip. He married, about four years ago, a 
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daughter of the Duke of Bavaria, Elizabeth ; 
who has brought him two children, both ' 
female, one of whom, however, has already 
died. This union was brought about by the 
Emperor’s mother Archduchess Sophia, a 
Princess all-powerful at court, who may be 
regarded as the real ruler of Austria. The 
Emperor has three brothers, Ferdinand, 
Charles, and Louis; the first and the last of 
whom are unmarried, but the second, Arch- 
duke Charles, was united, about a year ago, 
to a daughter of the King of Saxony. The 
uncle of the Emperor, the Ex-Emperor 
Ferdinand I., who abdicated in December, 
1848, is living at present in great retirement 
at Prague in Bohemia, together with the Ex- 
Empress, a daughter of the former King 
Victor Emmanuel of Sardinia; a very amia- 
ble lady, who is said to be fondly attached to 
her husband, in spite of his imbecility. She 
was destined for a convent, and would have 
become anun had not Ferdinand I. prevented 
her by making her his wife. Grateful to 
him for this agrvice, her love has continually 
surrounded the poor old Kaiser and cheered 
his lonely days. 

The Austrian Imperial family is very 
numerous at the present time. There are 
three Empresses,—the widow of the late 
Emperor Francis I.; a Bavarian Princess, 
now in her sixty-sixth year; the Empress 
Anne, wife of Ferdinand; and lastly, the 
consort of the present Emperor.’ Besides 
these three Empresses, and the two Emperors, 
there are sixteen Archdukes and seventeen 
Archduchesses, mostly descendants of the 
Emperor Francis L., who was married. four 
times, and of his brothers, each of whom had 
several consorts. 

The actual comexions by marriage of the 
Austrian Imperial family do not extend very 
far, nor are they with very great houses. 
The princely families of almost the whole of 
Northern, Central, and Western Germany, 
being Protestant, the choice of the Kaisers 
and Archdukes is restricted to the houses of 
Bavaria and Saxony; unless they again 
hazard, which they do not scem inclined to 
do, fresh matrimonial alliances with the Bour- 
bons of Naples and of Spain,—connexions 
which have proved, in the example of Ferdi- 
nand, so nearly fatal to the race of Ifapsburg. 
At present, therefore, their relation lies 
chiefly with Bavaria, and next to it with the 
Royal line of Saxony (which became Catholic 
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to gain the crown of Poland,) and with Sar- 
dinia. One of the members of the Imperial 
family, Archduke John, the Reichsverweser 
or Protector of Germany during the stormy 
days of 1848, has committed a mésalliance 
by uniting himself to a Mademoiselle Plochel, 
the daughter of an innkeeper in the moun- 
tains of Tyrol; which marriage, after a good 
deal of diplomatic manceuvering, was ac- 
knowledged by the Emperor Ferdinand, or 
rather by his alter ego Prince Metternich, 
who elevated the lady into a Countess of 
Meran. Thus it seems that Austrian Princes 
have given up, to some degree, their old 
practice of only forming alliances with heir- 
esses who carry with them a kingdom as 
dowry. 
FRANCE. 

The third Emperor in our lists of European 
Sovereigns is Charles Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte, Emperor of the French: but we shall 
not have to say much of him, as of all the 
monarchs of this quarter of the globe, he— 
of course with the exceptio# of Pope and 
Sultan—is the least connected with the rest" 
by family alliance. He is certainly regarded 
as non-legitimate by all of them; for it is 
well-known that when he tried to find a wife 
in Germany, he saw all the doors closed 
against him, not even the daughter of a de- 
posed King of Sweden, who died in Switzer- 
land in utter penury as Colonel Gustafson, 
being willing to take him “for better for 
worse.” He was therefore compelled to 
marry a lady not of royal origin, Eugénie, 
Countess of Teba, who is nearly twenty years 
younger than himself. But perhaps this 
alliance, though it did not increase his in- 
fluence out of France, made the Emperor 
more popular with the people, chiefly with 
the lower classes, who admire the many good 
qualities of the young Empress. Her mother, 
however, who lives in a sumptuous house in 
the Champs Elysées at Paris, is said seriously 
to countéract this popularity, as she is under- 
stood to be very intriguing, and is on familar 
terms with Queen Christina and the whole 
grasping Rianzares family. 

The whole, or at least chief connexion of 
the Bonaparte family with the other reigning 
houses of Europe, is through the uncle and 
aunt of the Emperor. Prince Jérome, the 
old Ex-King of Westphalia, was forcibly 
united by his great brother to a Princess of 
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Frederick; and though Jérome was at that 
time already in the bonds of matrimony with 
an amiable American lady, Miss Patterson, 
the after-marriage has always been held to 
stand good, one does not know exactly why. 
The Emperor of the French is further related 
to the Continental Princes through his aunt 
Stéphanie, the adopted child of the first 
Napoleon, who was married to the Grand 
Duke Charles of Baden, but became a widow 
in 1818. These threads of princely alliance 
between the Bonapartes and the other royal 
houses are very slender, and will end with 
the present generation, if not before; and 
therefore the Almanach de Gotha, the dir- 
ectory of royalty, has only entered the name 
of Napoleon III. among the other crowned 
heads, with something like a protest. In the 
space devoted to “ France,” the house of the 
great Corsican conqueror does not occupy 
nearly so much room as that devoted to the 
“ ancienne maison royale de France,” the old 
royal line, in its elder and younger branches. 

The “ ancienne maison royale de France,” 
the great rival of the new family of Bona- 
parte, derives its chief power from its con- 
nexions with European royalty, and has, for 
this reason alone, a still powerful hold on 
public opinion in and out of France. Far 
behind them in the night of time rise their 
ancestors, their Carolus Magnus, (theirs not 
altogether, yet claimed by them), their Hugo 
Capet, their Henri Quatre, their Louis “ le 
Grand.” Age is their mighty ally, of whom 
they boast and to whom they trust. Yet 
Monarchy in France, though it is old enough, 
has not always been very “legitimate.” The 
descendants of Clovis were robbéd of their 
sovereign rights by Pepin, their Majordomo; 
and the right of his progeny again was over- 
ruled by the son of Hugh the Great, Lord of 
the Isle of France. After him, the line of 
Valois ruled the country of the Gauls; till 
Henry IV., of the younger branch of the 
Hugo Capet family, laid hold of the crown 
by force of arms. From him down to Louis 
XVI., who died on the scaffold, the line of 
legitimate French Kings is unbroken. The 
Bourbon branch of the last great family of 
Gallic monarchs have therefore no particular 
right to declaim against usurpation ; but they, 
with more justice, may point to the services 
which their own usurping ancestors have 
done to France, in making it, what it now is, 
the most compact and best united territory 
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on the Continent of Europe. Henry the|luchess of Berry; the second, the no less 
Fourth brought to France his paternal heir-| reputed Queen Christina of Spain ; the third 
loom Béarn and Foix, and part of Gascony ;| Prince Charles, married to a Miss Penelope 
Louis XIII. conquered the province of Rous-| Smith ; the fourth, Prince Leopold, united to 
sillon, Artois near the English Channel, and’ a Princess of Savoy; the fifth is Antoinette, 
the Alsace on the Khine; Louis XIV took; Grand Duchess of Tuscany; the sixth and 
Flanders and the Franche-Comté, and Louis | seventh, Ameiia and Caroline, are married to 
XV. Lorraine. The Kings of the house of) Spanish Princes; the eighth, Theresa, is the 
Bourbon, it cannot be denied, have rounded | Empress of Brazil; the ninth, Prince Louis, 
off and strengthened France, geographically | is married to a daughter of the late Emperor 
and politically; whereas the rulers of the|of Brazil; and the tenth, Francis-de-Paul, 
Bonaparte family have not only not increased | has a Princess of Tuscany. The aunt of 
the territory of the kingdom, but brought | King Ferdinand is the Ex-Queen of the 
foreign troops, for the first time in French | French, now residing at Claremont, a fre- 
history, into the very metropolis. quent visitor at Windsor Castle; and the 
niece of the King is married to the Duke @ 
Aumale, also at Claremont, Surrey. The 
THE Bourbons have sunk immensely from| Royal family of Naples is thus related by 
their former greatness, yet they still are in | marriage to the sovereigns of Austria, Bra- 
possession of three crowns and lay claim to) zil, Portugal, Tuscany, Sardinia,, and to the 
a fourth. The present Queen of Spain, Isa- exiled house of King Louis Philippe. 
bel IL. is the sixth Spanish monarch of the 
house of Bourbon; the kingdom of Naples | 
and Sicily is ruled by the family for the last 
. century and a half; and Portugal for nearly 


NAPLES. 


SPAIN. 
THE Bourbons of Spain are not so well 
| fortified by faniily alliances as their friends at 
| Naples. Queen Isabella has married her 


= astute cer i ger = | cousin, Francis Maria Ferdinand; and her 
y y8 | sister is united to the Dnke of Montpensier, 


eee _ bat ed = + 1 ee, F - |—a union which at its conclusion very nearly 
ne heeg wri ene iy ¢ Ment hye | brought on war between England and France, 
dinand II, the present King 0 _— has) put it has hitherto turned out to be harm- 
been married twice, the first time to a daugh- | lead, “Do: Gane watiee as cnet o 
dl “ra ao ee prin ve Who | tall grenadier, the son of a Tarancon tobac- 

ior Fane’ Had Dow deen dead’ MARY | conist, with whom she is living at present in 
months before the disconsolate widower Richt, eh hte sek of he Messe’ ous 

hae ; ‘ en’s 

puted off to E — 4 ok a the hand of a and female cousins, some two-dozen in num- 
daughter of Louis Philippe. The arrange- 


= ber, have married among themselves. The 
ments between Naples and France were all ah a 
whole of the matrimonial alliances of the 
but conclifded, when one day, at table, the | ih til dl Ala: ents 
Duke of Orleans uttered a few disrespectful | > pelea. ili. cael ter deen des 
words about the Duchess de Berry, which “eae am wih Oy pouentel teeeign Gasip, 
offended the fraternal feelings of Ferdinand. ab only with other Dowbons. 
A quarrel ensued; and the consequence of PORTUGAL. 
it was, that King Ferdinand straightway left] THE process of amalgamation of the dif- 
Paris for Vienna, and was married, in Janu- | ferent Royal families of Europe, and the ul- 
ary 1837, to Princess Theresa, a daughter of timate absorption into the Teutonic element, 
the Archduke Charles, brother of the late | is not visible in Spain, but as if in opposi- 
Emperor Francis I of Austria, By this | tion, becomes the more apparent in the 
Princess the King has eight children; the | neighboring Portugal. The young King of 
last of whom, born in 1855, is called Mary | this country, behind his array of seventeen 
Immaculata Louisa. By his first marriage | Christian names — Dom-Pedro-d’Alcantara- 
with the Princess of Sardinia, Ferdinand had | Marie sd Fernando - Miguei-Raphaél-Gonzaga- 
one son, Francis, who is now twenty-two , Xavier-Joao-Antonio-Leopoldo - Victor-Fran- 
years old, and heir-apparent to the throne. | cisco-d’Asisse-Julio-Amélio — has the some- 
King Ferdinand has ten brothers and sis-; What homely-sounding title of “Duke of 
ters. The first is the somewhat ill-famed , Saxony,” and his father, also a King, carries 
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this out still more by calling himself Ferdi- 
nand, “ King of Portugal and Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha.” 

The grandson of Hugo Capet, Count 
Henry of Bourgogne, came into the Iberian 
peninsula about the year 1090, and received 
from King Alphonso IV. permission to fight 
the Moors, then still inhabiting the Western 
parts of the country. He did so successful- 
ly; and got as a reward for his services the 
whole of the land thus conquered, a fine lit- 
tle lordship extending from the Minho to the 
Tagus. Henry’s son and successor, Alfonso 
I., completed the work, and with the help of 
the fleet of the Crusaders laid hold of Lis- 
bon, unconquered hitherto, and of a good 
part of the country South of it; and, having 
beaten five Moorish Kings in one successful 
battle, in 1139, he crowned himself King, 
and, to perpetuate the remembrance of the 
origin of the crown; put the five shields of 
the Arab chiefs into the arms of Portugal, 
where they are seen up this day. His suc- 
cessors have ruled the country ever since, 
and even given Emperors to a vast Transat- 
lantic state. In the beginning of this cen- 
tury, King Pedro de Alcantara governed 


both Portugal and Brazil; but being com- 
pelled to give up the sovereignty of one of 
these countries, he chose to leave the former 
to his daughter, Donna Maria da Gloria, and 
assumed the Imperial purple in Rio de Jane- 


iro. Donna Maria IL. married, in 1836, 
Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ; 
who on her death, in 1853, was named Re- 
gent of the kingdom, during the minority of 
his son, Don Pedro V., then only sixteen 
years old. The young: King went on his 
travels in the summer of 1854, and paid a 
visit, first to Queen Victoria, and afterwards 
to the Continental courts of Europe, where 
all due honor was paid to him, it being well 
known that he was not with. it some vague 
matrimonial intentions. He subsequently 
landed a second time in England, and gos- 
siping newsmen already pretended that he 
had found what he sought in this country; 
but they were, soon after, disappointed to 
hear that a young Princess of Hohenzollern 
was destined to share the throne of Portugal. 
The marriage of the Princess Stephanie von 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen with the young 
King of Portugal is announced to take place 
on the 20th of April this year, in the Ro- 
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man Catholic Church of St. Hedwig at Ber- 
lin. Pedro V. took the reins of government 
into his own hands at his eighteenth birth- 
day ; and he has since shown himself an en- 
lightened, liberal ruler, with wisdom almost 
beyond his years. It thus seems as if the 
results of Bourbon-Teutonic alliances are 
highly favorable to both races, even in their 
immediate consequences. 


SARDINIA. 


THE family of Victor Emmanuel II., King 
of Sardinia, is originally of German origin; 
but the founder of the direct line of Princes 
of Savoy was a Swiss Count, Berthold, who 
lived in the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury. The descendants of Berthold founded 
themselves a small but compact little princi- 
pality in the Alps ; thence gradually descend- 
ing into the fertile plains of North Italy; 
gradually acquiring additional lordships, in 
great part through the personal character of 
the house; until the settlement of 1815 re- 
cognized in Europe “the kingdom of Sar- 
dinia,” including the quondam republic of 
Genoa. King Charles Emmanuel IV. abdi- 
cated in 1802 in favor of his brother, Victor 
Emmanuel I. ; he again resigned the govern- 
ment, in 1821, to a younger. brother, Charles 
Felix; and when this King died, at an ad- 
vanced age, in 1831, his successor, Charles 
Albert, consulted only the prosperity of his 
subjects, when, in 1849, he put the crown on 
the head of his son. It cost him hard to do 
it; and soon afterwards, he literally died of 
grief at not having been able to do more 
good to his beloved country. 

Victor Emmanuel II. is at present in the 
thirty-seventh year of his age. He married 
in 1842, a daughter of Archduke Renier of 
Austria, a brother of that Archduke John 
who wooed and won a Tryolese innkeeper’s 
child. The Queen died in the beginning of 
1855, and the King had not only to deplore 
this loss, but saw, within a few weeks of it, 
both his mother and his only brother laid in 
the grave. His Queen left him five children 
the second of whom, Prince Humbert, now 
fourteen years old, is heir apparent to the 
throne. The King’s late brother, who mar- 
ried a daughter of King John of Saxony, 
also left two children, the youngest of whom, 
now in his fourth year, is called Duke of 
Genoa. Direct relations the royal house of 
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Sardinia has only with Austria and Saxony, 
but through the latter its family is connected 
with the majority of European sovereigns. 


PRUSSIA. 


Wuat Sardinia is to Italy, Prussia is to 
Germany, the country of progress and of 
Liberal political institutions. The origin, 
too, of the two reigning houses of Savoy and 
of Hohenzollern has much similarity, for the 
founders of both houses had to thank only 
their own strong arm for what territory they 
acquired as the basis of the future power of 
the family. Unlike the ancient Hapsburgs, 
neither Zollern nor Savoy ever got a square 

. yard of land through matrimonial calcula- 
tions. The Counts of Zollern were origi- 
nally very poor knights, with nothing b it an 
old castle in Suabia; and one of the first of 
them, Thassilon, who lived in the beginning 
of the ninth century, is said frequently to 
have acted the part of unauthorized custom- 
house-officer towards merchant travellers in 
the South of Germany. By whatsoever 
means, the family rose to comparative wealth, 
so that about 980, Thassilon’s successors were 
able to build themselves a new castle in the 


place of the old, and even to lend some 
money to the always needy German Emper- 


ors. As acknowledgement or rather com- 
pensation for the latter service, (for the Kai- 
sers of the Holy Roman Empire in no in- 
stance repaid their loans,) Emperor Otto IV. 
made the Counts of Zollern hereditary Bur- 
graves of Nuremberg, a post of some impor- 
tance and considerable emolument; and 
when, a century later, some rebellious sub- 
jects of the Empire became obstreperous, 
one of these Burgraves was sent down to the 
marshes on the river Elbe to chastise them 
in the name of Kaiser. The work was well 
done ; the Kaiser was highly delighted with 
the service, and gratefully gave to the brave 
Burgraf all the lands which he had con- 
quered in perpetual fief; these lands are 
called at present the province of Branden- 
burg, and in the place of the former big rob- 
ber castle stands now a bigger town called 
Berlin. 

The reigning family of Prussia is connected, 
by earlier alliances than any other princely 
line, with the sovereign house of Brunswick, 
now on the English throne. The second 
King of Prussia, Frederick William I, was 
married to a daughter of George I, when 
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George was as yet only Elector of Hanover. 
After he came to the English throne, a 
double marriage between the Prince of Wales 
and Princess Wilhelmina of Prussia, and 
Prince Frederick (afterwards Frederick the 
Great) and the English Princess Amelia, was 
projected, and was on the eve of being con- 
cluded, when secret Austrian machinations 
first interrupted and finally broke the good 
understanding between ¢he two sovereigns. 
Frederick the Great ever afterwards deplored 
this, and had good reason for doing so, as the 
wife with which his somewhat despotic father 
provided him was all but an idiot. Frederick’s 
nephew and successor was so much influenced 
by the dissolute manners which the absence 
of refined female society had engendered at 
the Court of Prussia, that during his reign, 
down to 1797, royal manners and morals 
were like those in the time of our Charles 
II; and it was not until the accession of 
Frederick William III, the father of the 
present King that a better state of things | 
got the upper hand. Frederick William IL” 
married, early in life, the lovely and highly- 
accomplished Princess Louisa of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, a royal lady before whom even Na- 
poleon I, who hated the house of Prussia 
more than any other royal family in Europe 
was compelled to bow. Unfortunately, her 
son, the present King Frederick William IV, 
was only **teeu years old when she died, and, 
failing like some of his predecessors under 
Austrian influence, he was made to unite 
himself to the Roman Catholic Princess 
Elizabeth of Bavaria; a marriage which 
turned out to be childless, and not very 
happy. The King has six brothers and sis- 
ters: the first is the actual Regent of Prus- 
sia, who has this week become the father-in- 
law of our Princess Royal, and who is married 
to a daughter of the late Grand Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar; the second is the widow of 
the late Czar Nicholas, now Empress-Dow- 
ager of Russia, residing in Florence: the 
third is Prince Charles, married to another ° 
daughter of the late Grand Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, a sister of the Princess of Prussia; 
the fourth is the Grand Duchess Dowager of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin ; the fifth is Princess 
Louisa, married to the Prince Frederick of 
the Netherlands, and the sixth is Prince Al- 
bert, who was married to Marianne, a daugh- 
ter of the late King William I of Holland, 
but divorced from her, after a union of nine- 
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teen years, on account of adultery. There 
are, besides, some children of the late King’s 
brother, all of them, as also the Princess of 
Hohen-zollern, the elder branch of the fam- 
ily, married to German sovereigns, but of 
lesser importance. On the whole, the house of 
Prussia has more extensive and more impor- 
tant family connéctions than almost any other 
royal line in Europe. The Hohenzollern sov- 
ereigns are nearly related to the reigning 
houses of Great Britain, of Russia, of Hol- 
land, of Bavaria, of Austria, of Saxony, of 
Hanover, of Baden, and many other reigning 
families of minor power. 


SWEDEN. 


The house of Prussia is also, though indi- 
rectly related to the royal family of Sweden, 
a family interesting in more than one respect. 
The tenure of the house of Bernadotte is of 
posterior date to that of the house of Bona- 
parte, and yet the royal Swedish family is 
already sufficiently engrafted on the stock of 
European royalty to find wives and husbands 
among the class; a thing in which the mem- 
bers of the Corsican house, although their 
chief is a mighty Emperor, have not as yet 
succeeded. The reason for this good luck 
of the Bernadottes may be found in the calm, 
quiet, diplomatic way in which they settled 
down on their Northern throne, and gradu- 
ally screwed themselves into the confidence 
of their brother monarchs. The founder of 
the house, Jean Bernadotte, the son of a 
notary in the south of France, acted all his 
life long in this quiet, unpretending manner ; 
and from a private of marines he worked his 
way through all the grades of military hier- 
archy up to the rank of general under the 
first Bonaparte. When poor Gustavus Adol- 
phus of Sweden was deposed by the conspi- 
racy of a party, and his uncle the Duke of 
Sudermania was placed on the throne as 
Charles XIII., the conspirators, most of 
them secret Republicans, succeeded in bring- 
iug about the election of Jean Bernadotte, 
who took great pains to spread a belief in his 
Democratic opinions. As soon as the de- 
posed King had left the country, the new 
heir-apparent came to Stockholm; where he 
was we!l received by the whole royal family, 
with the exception of the wife of the Ex- 
Monarch, who had not followed her husband 
into exile, but, for some reason or other, pre- 
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ferred to stop m her old residence. She wa 
continually shut up in her palace, and sel- 
dom mixed with the gay world, except when 
she could not help doing so without offending 
her kind uncle the new King, who always 
treated her with* the greatest consideration. 
At last, wishing to draw her out of her se- 
clusion, he succeeded in persuading her to 
receive the Crown Prince, John Bernadotte, 
who all the while hhad stood aloof respect- 
fully, not intruding himself on the Ex-Queen, 
nor on any body else. Having consented to 
receive him, the wife of Gustavus Adolphus 
arranged the meeting at her own palace; 
stipulating that the entertainment on the oc- 
casion should only consist of tea and cards, 
as music had never been allowed under her 
roof since her misfortune. To this rather 
meagre féte the whole court and all the dis- 
tinguished foreigners residing in Stockholm 
were invited. Sudden indisposition pre- 
vented the old King from joining the party, 
but the Ex-Queen did the honors with great 
seeming affability. She played a rubber of 
whist with Prince Bernadotte and the Am- 
bassadors of England and Russia. After 
cards, tie tea was served, with a magnificent 
plateau, prepared for the Queen and Prince. 
The Queen advanced, and poured out the tea 
into two cups, indicating one to Bernadotte ; 
who was just in the act of taking it, when 
suddenly he felt the pressure of a thumb on 
his shoulder, forcible and significant enough 
to convince him that it was meant fora 
warning. Calm and collected, as Bernadotte 
was throughout his life, he did not move his 
eyes, but quietly and in the most unconcerned 
manner exclaimed, “ Ah, Madame, it is im- 
possible that Ican permit your Majesty to 
serve me!”—which saying, he seized the 
plateau, and turned it round adroitly in such 
a manner that the cup which was intended 
for him was placed before the Queen and the 
other before himself. On this, the Ex-Queen 
turned deadly pale, and made a movement as 
if fainting. However, the hesitation was but 
momentary. Collecting herself suddenly, 
she bowed to the Crown Prince and the com- 
pany, and, taking the cup, drank its contents 
to the last drop. Great was the astonish- . 
ment of the citizens of Stockholm, when they 
read the next day, in the official gazette of 
Stockhoim, the following short paragraph— 
“The Queen Dorothea died suddenly during 


. 
e 
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the night. The cause of the death is believed 
to be apoplexy.”* 
Through such scenes Prince Bernadotte 
had to make his road tothe throne; and wa- 
rily indeed did he proceed on his way. When 
at last King, in 1818, his first object was to 
look about for family alliances to strengthen 
his dynasty. After long diplomatic negotia- 
tions, he saw that he could find no better 
consort for his eldest son than the half-legit- 
imate Princess Josephine of Leuchtenberg, 
whose father, Prince Eugéne, had engrafted 
his family in some degree on the royal house 
of Bavaria. ‘This was the first step of the 
Bernadottes towards an alliance with the sov- 
ereigns of Europe; their second step ad- 
ranced them a good deal further. On the 
12th June 1850, Prince Charles, the present 
Regent of Sweden, married a Princess of the 
ancient house of Orange-Nassau, 2 daughter 
of Prince Frederick of the Netherlands and 
of Princess Louise of Prussia the sister of 
‘King Frederick William IV.; and now the 
family of Bernadotte might be said to have 
entered, on a footing of equality, the great 
circle of sovereigus of Europe. Through 
this union, and through the former of King 
Oscar with the Princess of Leuchtenberg, 


the house of Bernadotte has become directly 
related to the reigning families of Holland, 
of Prussia, and Bavaria, and through them, | 
indirectly, to those of Great Britain, Russia, | 
Austria, and the rest of the sovereigns of this 
quarter of the globe. 


. 


SAXONY, 


What we now call Saxony is not the coun- 
try originally so named, which lies further 
North. The earliest writers who mention 
the Saxons, Ptolemeus among others, des- 
cribes them as neighbors of the Danes: so 
that ancient Saxony must have been where 
Holstein, Oldenburg, Hanover, &c., are at 
present. However, the rulers of the mod- 
ern kingdom and duchies of Saxony are the 
descendants of the chiefs of that old Saxony 
on the North Sea, and it was they who car- 
ried the name further South into Germany. 
The origin of this family is lost in the night 
of time. Herr Johann Hiibner, that most 
conscientious genealogical bookworm, traces 
the line of Saxon Princes nearly two thou- 
sand years back, to one King Harderich, 


“* The responsibility of this story remains with 
the late Thomas Raikes, Esq. Diary, iii. 199. 
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“who lived in the year of the world 3858,” 
and whose successor, King Anserich, was 
swaying his flaxen-haired subjects at the 
time Jesus Christ was born. The fourteenth 
in the list of these ancient Saxon monarchs 
was a certain Hengst or Hengist, who, in the 
year 449, in company with his brother Horsa, 
crossed the raging North sea, to conquer an 
island called Britannia. Another well- 
known man was the twenty-fourth of this 
line, Prince Wittekind; and the modern 
Saxon court biographers, who seem to be 
ashamed to go back into the past as far as 
old John Hubner, commonly mention this 
prince as the founder of the race. Witte- 
kind was persuaded into Christianity by the 
great Emperor Charlemagne, who solemnly 
baptized him, in the year 785, and then made 
him a Herzog, or chief of armed men, and 
gave him for wife a Christian Princess of his 
own house. His descendant in the fourth 
generation was Duke Henry, who, in 919, 
was chosen Emperor of Germany, or of the 
“Holy Roman Empire” as it was called; a 
dignity which he transmitted to son, grand- 
son, and great-grandson. Thus the family 
rose in influence, and their hereditary domin- 
ions became gradually more extended, and 
were at last elevated into an electorate. 
Saxony would have, perhaps, in course of 
time embraced the whole of Germany, as the 
members of the reigning family continually 
kept at the head of the other princes, but for 
the want of a law of primogeniture. The 
non-existence of any such regulation during 
the middle ages is the reason that Germany 
to this day is broken up in a number of: petty 
principalities, all of them weak and helpless 
because disunited. No sooner, therefore, had 
Saxony risen to a certain point of influence, 
than its power was broken up again. Fred- 
erick the Mild, who reigned from 1428 to 
1464, left at his death two children, Albert 
and Ernest, between whom, according to 
usage, the electorate was divided; and they 
became the founders of two branches of the 
family, called to this day the Albertine and 
the Ernestine lines. From the latter line, 
the elder of the two, spring the sovereigns 
of the ducal houses; and from Prince Al- 
bert the younger brother, descend the Kings 
of Saxony. This change of fortune between 
the elder and the younger line was brought 
about by the exertions of the Ernestine fam- 
ly in favor of Protestantism ; for which they 
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were punished by the bigoted Emperor 
Charles V., who took the electorate from 
them, and gave it to the younger line. Not- 
withstanding such losses, the elder branch of 
the family (to whom belongs the Prince Con- 
sort of England) have always stood out val- 
iantly for Protestantism and liberty of con- 
science; and when, in 1697, the Elector 
Friedrich August I. became a convert to the 
Roman Catholic faith in order to gain the 
crown of Poland, the indignation of the 
Ernestine family was on the point of going 
beyond words. 

The house of Saxony, chiefly this eider 
line, now represented in the four ducal fam- 
ilies, has been more fertile in members than 
any other princely house for the last century. 
The present King of Saxony, John Nepomuk, 
who is married to a daughter of the late King 
Maximilian of Bavaria, has no fewer than 
eight children living, all born at intervals of 
from eighteen months to two years. Four 
of them are married already: the Crown 
Prince to a Princess Wasa; Princess Eliza- 
beth to the brother of the King of Sardinia, 
whose death we mentioned above; Princess 
Anne to the Crown Prince of Tuscany; and 
Princess Marguerite to the second brother of 
the Emperor of Austria. There are, besides, 
the widow of the former King Frederick 
Augustus, a daughter of the King of Bavaria, 
and several other relations. 

The next Saxon Prince in importance, the 
Grand-Duke of Saxe-Weimar, married a 
daughter of the late King William II of the 
Netherlands, and has four children, the eldest 
of whom, Prince Charles, is not more than 
thirteen years old. His two sisters are mar- 
ried to two brothers of the King of Prussia; 
the elder sister, Maria, to Prince Charles, 
and the younger sister, Augusta, to the Prince 
of Prussia. The latter royal lady, who ac- 
companied her son this week at the impor- 
tant ceremony in St. James’ Chapel, is at 
present in her forty-sixth year. Her mother, 
the Grand Duchess Mary of Russia, is the 
eldest sister of the late Czar Nicholas. 

Lastly, the Dukes of Saxe-Meiningen and 
Saxe-Altenburg have, both of them, not many 
children, but numerous cousins, uncles, and 
aunts. One of the latter, Princess Alexan- 
drine, now called ‘Alexandra-Josefowna, was 
married, in 1830, to the Grand Duke Con- 
gtantine of Russia, eldest brother of the 
present Czar. 





The last branch of the four ducal houses 
of Saxony, the house of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
—not consisting of above a dozen members, 
and the head of which rules over a population 
of not more than 150,000 (about the popula- 
tion of Bradford, in Yorkshire)—is undoubt- 
edly the best-connected family in Europe. 
The reigning Duke, Ernest II, married Prin- 
cess Alexandrina, daughter of the late Grand 
Duke Leopold of Baden; his brother is Prince 
Albert, Consort of the Queen of Great Britain, 
his eldest aunt is the divorced wife of the 
late Grand Duke Constantine of. Russia, the 
elder brother of Czar Nicholas, who discarded 
her that he might unite himself to a Polish 
lady, the Countess of Grudzinska; his other 
aunt is the Duchess of Kent, mother of Queen 
Victoria; and his uncle is King Leopold of 
Belgium. One of his cousins is King of 
Portugal, and another hasmarried the daugh- 
ter of a King, Princess Clementine, who fol- 
lowed her husband into Coburg when her 
father, Louis Philippe, was on the throne of 
France. The house of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
therefore, is nearly related to the royal fam- 
ilies of Great Britain, of Portugal, Belgium, 
Russia, Holland, Baden, and most of the 
other reigning houses of Europe. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE present royal family of this country, 
members of the house of Brunswick-Lune- 
burg, trace their origin to the first Margraves 
of Este, who lived in the beginning of the 
eleventh century, and who married into the 
family of the Guelph, Ge nan Counts who 
were living in Suabia, but had possessions in 
the North of Italy, then a province of the 
Holy Roman Empire. Through these 
Guelphs, and through alliances with other 
rising houses, the members of the house of 
Este soon acquired considerable territory, 
chiefly in the North of Germany. One. of 
them, John, established himself, in the mid- 
dle of the thirteenth century, as Duke of Lu- 
neburg, and another, Albrecht, at about the 
same time as Duke of Brunswick. ‘The fam- 
ily, however, soon split into scores of little 
branch lines, each with but a few square yards 
of territory; and not one of them rose to 
any considerable influence in Germany, until 
two Dukes, who saw the source of the evil, 
Prince George William of Celle and Prince 
Ernest Agustus of Hanover, established, in 
1680, the law of primogeniture. This brought 
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about a sudden rise in the fortunes of the 
family. Only twelve years after the promul- 
gation of this law, the territories of one 
branch of the house had become so well 
rounded off that George William I. rose to 
the dignity of Elector; which he transmitted, 
with still increased territory to his son and 
successor, George Louis. This second Elec- 
tor, however, had not long governed his pa- 
ternal dominions before news reached him, 
in 1714, that Queen Anne of Great Britain 
was dead, and that he was to be her succes- 
sor. At first George Louis was exceedingly 
loth to leave his beloved Hanover for any 
throne beyond the seas, and he had to be 
almost forced by his friends to accept the 
proffered crown; for his daughter was mar- 
ried to King Frederick William of Prussia, 
and all his relations were in Germany. He 
did go at last, after long hesitation; but he 
returned every year to the country of his an- 
cestors. In his son George II., born in Ger- 
many, this love of the “ Vaterland” was not 
quite so strong; yet even he made his peri- 
odical pilgrimages into Germany; and it was 
not until the accession of the third George 
that the house of Brunswick-Hanover can be 
said to have become naturalized in the coun- 
try of their adoption. 

The family, before as well as after it as- 
cended the English throne, had continually 
intermarried with German Princes and Prin- 
cesses, and with them alone; and it is conse- 
quently of pure Teutonic blood. All the 
matrimonial alliances, with the sole exception 
of this last of the eldest daughter of Queen 
Victoria with the presumptive heir of the 
throne of Prussia, were concluded, too, with 
the smaller princely houses of Germany. 
Saxe-Meiningen, Hesse-Homburg, Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel, and 
other families of no greater political impor- 
tanee, have hitherto furnished the contingent 
of royal consorts for the reigning house of 
Great Britain. 

The Queen of Great Britain is related, 
more or less intimately, to all the other royal 
families. King Leopold I. of Belgium is her 
uncle; King George V. of Hanover is her 
first cousin ; the Duke of Saxe-Coburg is her 
brother-in-law, and the heir-apparent to the 
throne of Prussia her son-in-law ; the King- 
Regent of Portugal, the Duke of Brabant, 
Princess Clementine of France, daughter of 
the late King Louis Philippe, and the Arch- 


duchess Marie of Austria, are her cousins. 
Being thus in close bonds of consanguinity 
with the reigning houses of Prussia, Austria, 
Belgium, Hanover, Portugal, and the Duchies 
of Saxony, Queen Victoria, through them, 
can claim family connexion with the soy- 
ereigns of the remaining countries of Ev 
rope; all of them, as we have shown above, 
being in the most intimate relationship with 
either Austria, Prussia, or the Saxon Duchies, 

Even among the non-sovereign families of 
Germany, Queen Victoria has many relations, 
Prince Charles of Leiningen, Lieutenant- 
General in the service of Bavaria, is her bro- 
ther-in-law ; and his Consort, Countess Ma- 
rie of Klebelsberg, is her sister-in-law, or 
rather was, for she was divorced from the 
Prince in 1848, after a union of nineteen 
years. Their eldest son, Prince Ernest, born 
in 1830, is a Lieutenant in the British Navy; 
and the second, Prince Edward, born in 1833 
is a Captain in the Austrian service. An 
other sister-in-law of her Majesty is Princess 
Anne of Leiningen, who married the mediat- 
ized Prince of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, and 
one of whose sons, Prince Victor, born 1833, 
is, like his cousin Ernest, Lieutenant in the 
British Navy. These maternal relations of, 
Queen Victoria may be traced far even into 
the nobility of Germany, as the house of 
Leiningen is split into seven branches, the 
members of only one of which have right to 
the title of Prince, while the others—they 
of Leiningen-Hardenburg, Leiningen-Reuw- 
denau, Leiningen- Westerburg, Leiningen- 
Heidesheim - Falkenburg, &c.— are mere 
Counts of. the ci-devant Holy Roman Em- 
pire. To furnish a list of these connexions, 
however, would lead us too far: and we con 
clude our analysis of European royalty with 
this last hasty glance at her Majesty’s Ger 
man cousins, 
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[Our account of the reigning families of 
Germany, last week, had a leading object, 
and the narrative was constructed with a view 
to that object, necessarily passing by episodes 
that might otherwise have tempted us as cor 
roborating our general proposition, or as pre- 
senting matter of peculiar interest. There 
is one section of the subject which was 
necessarily excluded by the plan of our 
paper, but it is too interesting to be em 
 tirely passed over; we refer to the fortuna 
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of the house of Bavaria, especially of its 
Princesses. ] 

The founder of the royal house of Bavaria 
was Duke Luitpold of Wittelsbach, who 
lived in the beginning of the tenth century, 
and whose sons acquired some territory on 
the Eastern borders of the Rhine, and be- 
came Counts Palatine of Wittelsbach. But, 
like all the other royal families of Germany, the 
descendants of Luitpold, through the nonex- 
istence of a law of primogeniture, soon split 
into numerous branches; and it was not 
until the letter end of the eighteenth century 
that they were reduced to the two lines still 
existing—the Electoral house of Bavaria, 
and the Palatine family of Deau-Ponts. By 
the grace of Napoleon I., the Elector Maxi- 
milian Joseph, head of the first-named family, 
was made a King, in the year 1805, and re- 
ceived ¢ogether with his title a considerable 
increase of territory from the great dispenser 
of Continental thrones. It is with this Max- 
imilian, the first King of Bavaria, that the 
modern and the interesting history of the 
royal house of Wittelsbach begins. 

Elector Maximilian married twice: first, a 
Princess of Hesse-Darmstadt, by whom he 
had four children, two sons and two daugh- 
ters; and secondly, a Princess of Baden, by 
whom also he had four children, all daugh- 
ters. The individual fortunes of these three 
Princes and six Princesses illustrate in a sin- 
gular manner the intimate and widespread 
connexions of the royal families of Europe. 
It is the four daughters of the second mar- 
riage that chiefly exhibit this marriage sys- 
tem. The two eldest of them, twin-sisters, 
born on the 138th November 1801, are now 
the Queens of Prussia and of Saxony; and 
the other two, also twin-sisters, born on the 
27th January 1805, are the all-influential 
Archduchess Sophie, mother of the Austrian 
Emperor, and the Queen-dowager of Saxony. 
Thus, the daughters of the house of Bavaria 
have given fair promise to be for the Kings 
and Princes of Europe what the sons of the 
house of Coburg are to the Queens and Prin- 
cesses. And in both cases the connecting 
medium of royalty was sought in a family 
of third-rate influence; for the house of 
Bavaria, at the time when these matrimonial 
connexions were formed, was as poor as the 
house of Coburg is even now. 

After Maximilian had been, as we have 
said, created King of Bavaria by the Em- 
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peror Napoleon, his chief object became to 
marry his children, especially his daughters, 
into powerful houses, so as to gain by family 
alliances that influence which he could not 
hope to acquire by the merg strength of a 
newly-gained title. Accordingly, he offered 
the eldest of his daughters, the Princess 
Augusta, to Eugéne de Beauharnais, the 
adopted son of the French Emperor, who 
had just before been made Vice-King of Italy 
and Grand Duke of Frankfort. This mar- 
riage having been concluded, the King man- 
aged, after much diplomatic maneuvering, to 
unite his second daughter, Princess Caroline, 
to the Emperor Francis of Austria, then fifty 
years old. The Emperor had already buried 
three wives, the last of them only seven 
months before this union with Princess Caro- 
line. To find a husband for the next Prin- 
cess, Elizabeth, was a still more difficult task 
for the King of Bavaria; as we learn from 
the Memoirs of the Prussian General Wol- 
zogen ; who, in the year 1819, came with his 
pupil, the Crown Prince (the present King) 
of Prussia, in the course of his European 
travels to Munich. “King Maximilian of 
Bavaria,” says Herr von Wolzogen, “ received 
me in the most friendly manner, and invited 
me to a private dinner. He there and then 
confessed to me, that the dearest wish of his 
heart consisted in marrying one o* his daugh- 
ters to the Crown Prince of Prussia. But 
this wish fulfilled, he said, he would die con- 
teilfedly, (dann wiirde er ruhig terben.) 
Having sent for the Princesses, they all were 
in turn presented to me; and although I 
observed to his Majesty that my sole duty 
consisted in giving instruction in the art of 
war to the Prince Frederick William, and 
not to seek a wife for him, his Majesty 
sthiled, and dismissed me in the most gra- 
cious manner.” So much royal perseverance 
could not remain unrewarded, and accord- 
ingly, a few years after this interview with 
the worthy Herr von Wolzogen, the Crown 
Prince of Prussia was married.to Princess 
Elizabeth. Her twin-sister, Amélie, had: been 
united, a short time before, to Prince John, of 
Saxony, who eventually became King. Max- 
imilian of Bavaria now had only to. seek hus- 
bands for the remaining two daughters; and 
easily found them in Archduke*Francis of 
Austria, who married Princess Sophie, and 
Prince Frederick Augustus of Saxony, who 
married Princess Marie, the twin-sister of 
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Sophie. Sophie was Queen of Saxony even 
before the elder sister, Amélie, wife of Pyince 
Frederick Augustus’s younger brother. 
Through such well-timed calculations, all the 
daughters of King Maximilian of Bavaria 
became consorts to some of the most power- 
ful princes of Europe; one a temporary 
Queen of Italy, another an Empress of Aus- 
tria, another an Emperor’s mother, another a 
Queen of Prussia, and the remaining two 
successive Queens of Saxony. 

These influential connexions of the house 
of Bavaria were kept up by the successors of 
King Maximilian I., but not so much per- 
sonally as by their daughters and the other 
Princesses of the family. For whereas the 
female members of the house invariably 
married great Princes, the two sons of the 
first King were not so ambitious in their 
matrimonial aspirations. The eldest son, 
Louis, who ascended the throne in 1825, 
married a Princess of Saxe-Altenburg; but, 
as is well known, he had other less regular 
connexions, among whom the far-famed Lola 
Montez. The only brother of King Louis, 
Prince Charles, united himself to a Mademoi- 
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selle Sophie Bolley, daughter of a French 
officer, who was ennobled under the title of 
Baroness of Beyersdorf. This lattér union 
is said to be a very happy one; and Prince 
Charles and his wife spend their days in a 
secluded little chateau on the banks of the 
Lake of Tegern in the Bavarian Alps. 

King Louis abdicated in 1848; and his son 
Maximilian II, who had married in 1842 
Princess Frederika, first cousin of the King 
of Prussia, succeeded him on the throne. 
The eldest sister of this present King is mar- 
ried to the Grand Duke of Hesse ; his brother 
Otto, King of Greece, is united with a Prin- 
cess of ‘ldenburg; the next brother, Luit- 
pold, has a daughter of the Grand Duke of 
‘Tuscany; Princess Adelgond is married to 
the Duke of Modena, and Princess Hilde- 
garde to the Archduke Albert of Austria. 
The royal house of Bavaria, therefore, is in- 
timately connected with the leading Princes 
of Germany and the North of Italy; chiefly 
with the families of Austria, Prussia, Saxony, 
Hesse, Oldenburg, Tuscany, and Modena, 
Bavaria is the principal connecting link be- 
tween the Protestant and the Catholic fami- 
lies of the sovereigns of Europe. 





On Epilepsy and Epileptiform Seizures: their | 


Causes, Pathology, and Treatment. By Ed-| 
ward H. Sieveking, M.D. London: Churchill. | 


Tuere is no more afflicting malady than 
epilepsy, and none more mysterious. Itsgjm- 
mediate cause is entirely unknown, althoug® its | 
indirect causes are ascertained by expcrience. 
But what it is, and how the symptoms are pro- | 
duced to which the name of epilepsy is given, | 
not even a post mortem has revealed. The con- 
vulsion which we eall the fit is, of course, only 
the consequence of something affecting the 
nervous system ; but what that something is, or 
even whether it operates upon the brain, the 
gangiions, or the nerves, nobody knows, and 
physicians have inquired in vain. The most 
probahle conjecture we have seen is, that it is in 
some way connected with a stoppage of the 
flow of what, for a better name, we must be 
content to call the nervous fluid—the influence, 
whatever it is, that is produced in the brain and 
transmitted through the entire nervous system. 
It is supposed that when this meets with an 
obstruction it accumulates until it forces its 
way through or over it, and in doing so, pro- 
duces that extraordinary excitement of the ner- 
vous system which causes the violent involuntary 
action of the muscles that we call “ convulsion.” 
The obstruction thus cleared, the patient con- 
tinues free until it again accumulates, when the 
process is again renewed, with the same result 
of a fit. If this conjecture be right, all the 





eccentricities of epilepsy, especially in its peri- 
odical periods, will be accounted for, as also 
why recovery from the effects is usually so 
speedy, 

But although the causes are unknown, ex- 
perience has taught the habits of life that will 
produce it, and the treatment by which it may 
be relieved or even cured. This is the object of 

r. Sieveking’s admirable volume, which is de- 
signed for \1e information of the general public 
as well as of the profession. He teaches his 
readers, who may be epileptic or who may have 
the care of epileptic patients, how to treat it, 
either by way of avoidance, or for relief during 
and after the attack. With this object he has 
written in plain language, perfectly intelligible 
to the unscientific. He does not profess to have 
solved the mystery that shrouds it. He does 
not boast of an infallible cure. He is conscious 
of the imperfect state of our knowledge about 
it. But this modesty is the best proof of his 
intelligence. - He knows enough to know that 
very little is known. He collects the cases that 
illustrate his subject; he tc''s us what has been 
his own experience, and what that of others ; 
he does not hesitate as to the treatment, cither 
for prevention, management, or cure. Besides 
being a valuable contribution to medical science, 
this volume should be read by all who are in 
any way brought into contact with epilepsy or 
the epileptic. —The Critic. 
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From The Times, 5 Jan. 
EVENING SERVICE IN WESTMIN- 
STER ABBEY. 


WE once met an amiable misanthrope who 
‘said that, in his opinion, the perfection of 
Church worship was full choral service in Ely 
Cathedral on a week day, he in his own per- 
son forming the whole congregation besides 
the officiating clergymen. The notions of 
this individual as to Church communion were 
plainly limited, and it is clear Westminster 
Abbey last Sunday evening would have been 
no place for him; for several thousand per- 
sons, we are told, sought admission within 
the sacred edifice. The first remark, how- 
ever, which the Westminster Abbey evening 
service on Sunday suggests is, that the Chap- 
ter must improve the details of the external 
arrangements before the next occasion. It 
was a mistake, knowing that a crowd of 
several thousand people would collect to hear 
the service, that only one door—the great 
western door—was appointed for admission, 
and only opened at a quarter to 7, just leav- 
ing one quarter of an hour for some 3,000 
persons to crowd through that one door into 
the Abbey nave. The result was what might 


have been expected—a most unseemly scene. 
The fearful crush produced by such a vast 
throng pushing eagerly through one entrance, 
the pressure upon the iron railings, endanger- 
ing life, the screams of frightened women, 
and the efforts of their friends to extricate 


them, were anything but edifying. What 
single reason can be given why the doors 
should not have been opened a full hour or 
more beforehand? If persons choose to go 
early, at the cost of so much longer time to 
wait, why, within reasonable limits, should 
they not be allowed to come as early as they 
like, and take their seats quietly as they 
come? The police were present, it is true, 
but we really think that this piece of detail 
connected with the convenience of the public 
must have been left to the class “ Verger.” 
If out of a dozen arrangements for admission 
there is one which will produce suffocation, 
this class, if left to itself, will be certain to 
select it. Their common course is, first, by 
some flagrant, if not positively malicious awk- 
wardness of arrangement, to put the crowd 
into the worst possible position for entrance 
—-to make tremendous confusion and pushing 
simply unavoidable; and then, when they 
have gratuitously put the crowd to this dis- 
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advantage, to throw upon the crowd itself 
the responsibility of the result by absurd 
remonstrances against pushing—as if it were 
possible, in the nature of things, that a crowd 
of thousands, with only one door and one 
quarter of an hour given it to gain admission 
to a coveted sight or scene, should not push. 
We confess to a spite against the class 
“Verger.” In almost every cathedral in the 
country it is at chronic war with the public— 
always brandishing lock and key in its face, 
preventing its entrance or forcing its exit, 
slamming ‘doors before or behind it, and 
guarding and watching the public in the true 
turnkey spirit, as if every man who went into 
the inside of a cathedral without paying was 
to be looked upon as an escaped convict or a 
ticket-of-leave man. 

The arrangements in the interior were 
excellent, and everything passed off most 
successfully. The Gothic burners lit up the 
solemn fabric gorgeously, and the majestic 
piers and unrivalled arches and groinings of 
Westminster Abbey looked down upon a 
congregation of 3,000. We wish we could 
say that this large mass was exactly of the 
class for which the service was intended, and 
which we could desire to have seen there; 
but the Dean’s admirable sermon was, in 
fact, a rebuke to a large proportion of the 
congregation for being there.. Here is the 
difficulty—at Exeter-hall and Westminster 
Abbey alike services are instituted for one 
class and attended by another. It is easy 
enough, indeed, to tell churchgoing people 
not to come; they know that as a class they 
are not wanted, but every individual who 
wants to go votes himself an exception to 
the general rule, and thinks that his one-seat 
and his wife’s seat will not make sueh a very 
great difference. This is the usual result of 
a recommendation to a whole class. The 
class, as such, may admit the justice of it, but 
every individual that chooses, gives himself a 
dispensation for non-compliance. Large 
preachings are popular exhibitions. People 
like to be in a crowd occasionally ; they like 
the excitement of numbers, and they know 
that the preacher likes it too, and will do his 
best. Every one is put on his mettle in such 
a scene, the audience for its attention, the 
preacher for his eloquence, depth, and fervor. 
It is something to go to hear a sermon when 
one may be reasonably certain that the 
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preacher will be alive and the great majority 
of the audience awake. The thought is of 
itself awakening, for wakefulness, like other 
states, is sympathetic, and catches color, as 
grapes ripen, from itsnext neighbor. Church- 
going people, who go regularly to hear their 
own parson on Sunday evenings, are apt 
sometimes to think they deserve a little 
change as a treat. They know pretty well 
what their own vicar will say on most sub- 
jects; he is a sucked orange, often only an 
orange chip; his mental stores have already 
been exposed for their benefit, the treasury 
has been unlocked, and its contents are by 
this time nearly ascertained. It is very hard 
work, then, barring Exeter-hall or Westmin- 
ster Abbey by argument. Arguments do not 
fill doorways, do not lock out or bar out; 
there is no magnetic repulsion in an argu- 
ment, a man walks through it without feeling 
his legs retarded or his skirts dragged back ; 
he goes through a doorway, provided there 
be no physical obstacle in the way, in spite of 
an argument confronting him. He looks 
them in the face and defies them. The world 
of argument is like that world of shades 
about which Achilles expressed himself so 
careless, declaring that he would sooner be a 
slave on earth than exercise supreme com- 
mand over them. If Achilles thought thus 
it is pretty sure that we, unearnest moderns 
who now tread this middle earth, will never 
let mere arguments have dominion over us. 
Nevertheless, if there be any reverence 
still left in the world for arguments, we would 
strongly urge some attention to them in the 
present instance. It is quite evident that the 
designed use of these new services will be 
nearly frustrated, if the class of churchgoers 
fills the seats. It is possible that they may 
be slightly more edified by a grand display 
of occasional eloquence than by one of their 
ordinary parish sermons, and it is very prob- 
able that they may enjoy the crowd and the 
excitement of the scene; that they may like 
to see now the Abbey looks by gaslight, and 
how the nave looks filled with people. They 
may envy the angels in the fretted roof that 
look down on all this aggregate of piety. 
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All this is natural enough; only this gratifi- 
cation is not the object for which these ser- 
vices were instituted. Let them cultivate 
spiritual asceticism so far as to sit in their 
own pews under their accustomed worthy 
ministers on Sunday evenings, instead of 
going to enjoy these irregular bursts of elo- 
quence. We have no doubt that the self- 
denial will do them as much good as the ser- 
mon that they would have heard. There is 
a certain class of religious excitements, plea- 
sures, and sympathies to which theologians 
give the formal term of “consolations.” 
Religious writers advise good Christians not 
to partake too freely of these, but to abstain 
from them, if necessary, and if the wants of 
their neighbor require it. We suppose that 
an eloquent preacher fresh charged with an 
impressive discourse, and just ready to deliver 
it, with all the charm of voice, intonation, 
manner, and action, is technically a “ conso- 
lation.” What sweet consolations, what 
“balm of Gilead,” there was in the old 
Evangelical days, when Newton, Scott, and 
Romaine calmed the troubles of ten thou- 
sand consciences, and by a wave of their 
wand and the honeyed stream of their voices 
dispelled self-accusation, removed fear, and 
imparted holy, blissful, and peaceful thoughts! 
We are rather abridged in our “ consola- 
tions” of this class now, yet we suppose we 
must allow Dr. M’Neile the rank of a “ con- 
solation,” and the same to the Bishop of 
Oxford, to the Bishop of Carlisle, to Mr. 
Melvill. Outside our Church of England 
there is a Spurgeon “consolation,” a Cum- 
ming “ consolation,” and a Guthrie “ consola- 
tion ;” so that Evangelicals and High Church- 
men, Dissenters and Presbyterians, have all 
their respective “consolations.” What we 
would urge, however, now is that church- 
goers of all schools and sects should allow 
their sweet aud powerful “consolers” to 
minister for a time to other wants, and not 
exhibit the spiritual covetousness of following 
them to Exeter-hall or Westminster Abbey. 
We advise them to stand by and let “the 





Poor have the Gospel preached to them.” 
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LOST IN THE MIST. 


Tue thin, white snow-streaks pencilling 
The mountain’s shoulder gray, 

While in the west the pale-green sky 
Smiled back the dawning day, 

Till from the misty east, the sun 
Was of a sudden born 

Like a new soul in paradise— 
How long it seems since morn! 


One little hour, O round, red sun, 
And thou and I shall come 

Unto the golden gate’ of rest, 
The open door of home ; 

One little hour, O weary sun, 
Delay the murky eve, 

Till these tired feet that pleasant door 
Enter, and never leave. 


Ye rooks that wing in slender file 
Into the thickening gloom, 
Ye’ll scarce have reached your old, gray tower 
Ere I have reached my home : 
Plover, that thrill’st this lonely moor 
With such an eerie cry, 
Seek you your nest ere night falls down, 
As my heart’s nest seek I. 


O light, light heart, O heavy feet, 
Beat time a little while ; 

Keep the warm love-light in these eyes, 
And on these lips the smile. 

Outspeed the mist, the gathering mist 
That follows o’er the moor ; 


The darker grows the world without, - 
The brighter shines that door. 


O door, so close, yet so far off ; 
Grim mist that nears and nears ; 

Coward ! to faint in sight of home, 
Blinded—but not with tears ; 

’Tis but the mist, the cruel mist, 
That chills this heart of mine, 

My eyes that cannot see the light, 
Not that it ceased to shine. 


A little further—further yet ; 
How the mist crawls and crawls ! 

It hems me round, it shuts me in 
Its white, sepulchral walls : 

No earth, no sky, no path, no light ; 
Silence as of a tomb: 

Dear heaven, it is too soon to die— 
And I was going home! 


A little further—further yet: 
My limbs are young; my heart— 
O heart, it is not only life 
That is so hard to part : 
Poor lips, slow freezing into calm, 
Numbed hands, that nerveless fall ; 
And a mile off, warm lips, safe hands, 
Waiting to welcome all! 


I see the pictures in the room, 
The light forms moving round, 

The very flicker of the fire 
Upon the patterned ground ; 

O that I were the shepherd dog 
That guards their happy door ! 





Or even the silly, household cat 
That basks upon the floor. 


O that I lay one minute’s space 
Where Ihave lain so long : 

O that I heard one little word 
Sweeter than angel’s song ! 

A pause—and then the table fills, 

he mirth brims o’er and o’er ; 

While I—oh, can it be God’s will ? 

I die, outside the door. 


ats bay fails, my quickened soul 

ights, desperate, ere it go ; 

The blank air shrieks with voices wild, 
But not the voice I know: 

Dim shapes come beckoning through therdark 
Ghost-touches thrill my hair ; 

Faces, long strange, peer glimmering by, 
But one face is not there. 


Lost—lost ! and such a little way 
From that dear, sheltering door : 

Lost, lost, out of the open arms 
Left empty evermore : 

His will be done. O gate of heaven, 
Fairer than earthly door, 

Receive me !—Everlasting Arms 
Enfold me evermore ! 


And so, farewell * * * * 
No mortal hand 

This, on my darkening eyes ? 

My, name too—which I thought to hear 
ext time in Paradise ? 
Warm arms—close lips—oh, saved, saved, 
saved ! , 

Across the deathly moor 
Sought, found! and yonder through the night 

Shineth the blessed door. 

—Chambers’s Journal. 


ANGEL OF PATIENCE. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


To weary hearts, to mourning homes, 
God’s meekest angel gently comes; 
No power has he to banish pain, 

Or give us back our lost again ; 

And yet, in tenderest love, our dear 
And Heavenly Father sends him here. 


There’s quiet in that angel’s glance, 
There’s rest in his still countenance ; 

He mocks no grief with idlecheer, 

Nor wounds with words the mourner’s tear, 
But ills and woes he may not cure, 

He kindly trains us to endure. 


Angel of Patience! sent to calm 
Our feverish brow with cooling balm 
To lay the storms of hope and fear, 
And reconcile,life’s smile and tear ; 
And throbs of wounded pride to still, 
And make us own our Father’s will! 


Oh thou, who mournest on thy way! 
With longings for the close of day, 

He walks with t'ice, that angel kind, 

And gently whi-) «rs: “ Be resigned ! 
Bear up, bear ou, the end shall tell, 

The dear Lord ordereth all things well!” 
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CHAPTER VI.—THE LEITH RACES. 

The jubilee of Leith was come; the Au- 
gust race-week, when the nobility and gen- 
try of Southern Scotland—the Maitlands, 
Homes, Scotts, Mortons—flocked to Edin- 
burgh, and day after day hurried down to its 
unaristocratic port, to enjoy the spectacle 
which its sandy shore presented, and supple- 
ment it by dancing dogs, Punches, cock- 
fights, and formidable rows between the 
mixed mob and the detachments of the old 
Highland city guard, more effective then, 
than in later days, and sent thither to keep 
or to break the general peace. 

Skirting the whole line of sands, ran 
booths, exposing for sale refreshments—pies, 
rounds of beef, hot potatoes, cakes, bread 
and cheese, dried fish, brown dulse, sack, 
claret, Hollands, whisky; with stalls of vari- 
ous wares—fruit from the Mediterranean, 
tallow from the Baltic, cheese and butter 
from Gouda and Altona, crockery from Delft, 
fine cloth from Flanders, articles of home 
apparel, great boots and seamen’s coats, 
especially women’s gear, beavers and bodices, 
caps and streamers supplied close at hand, 
and sure to tempt purchasers where the 
weaker sex abounded, and could practise un- 
limited chaffering. : 

Between this gay and boisterous border 
and the sea was the course. Along the hard 
sands the horses ran, the cups and crowns 
were won, and the pier was the stand from 
which the better classes in thousands viewed 
the scene. The sea waves curled forward on 
the bold riders; the shipping rose around, 
many a flag at maintop and bow, many a 
gilded or white figure-head pressing forward 
for precedence, with the yards of the vessels 
manned by blue-jackets ; and, towering above 
the background ofdark houses, the ancient 
spires of St. Mary’s and St. Ninian’s com- 
manded the whole scene—the starting post, 
the winning goal, the strife, the spectators, 
the distant sloop bearing down, all uncon- 
scious of the races, on the transformed and 
monopolized harbor. 

George Forbes was a leading man at these 
races; he supplied many horses; he fre- 
quently rode himself; he was an authority 
of weight. Effie was at the height of her 
ambition; her usual Mlip-shod habiliments 
exchanged for the opposite extreme of her 
damask wedding-gown, her mode scarf, her 





rustic straw bonnet and cherry-colored rib- 
ands, with her boys thoroughly washed once 
in a year, and inducted into new corduroys, 
Her husband’s influence enabled her to 
secure a good place on the pier, where she 
could see and be seen, gape and stare at her 
betters, bandy jests and repartee with her 
equals. Janet, too, was there, her black 
velvet gown surmounted by a scarlet cloak 
and hood, and her heart once more beating 
with pleasure, and her face flushing with ex- 
citement, for she was young, and the world 
was wagging merrily around her, and it was 
like inspiration to witness and make one 
again in a féte and a holiday. 

The principal contest of the day was just 
over—amidst the cheers of the multitude, 
George Forbes had galloped in before baron, 
knight, and groom; and Janet felt a new 
sensation of pride as all eyes rested with 
vehement approbation on his distinguished 
stature —his chiselled immoveable features. 

“Geordie Forbes has out-ridden himself 
to-day, Mistress Forbes,” said a voice at 
Janet’s elbow, as a young man in long vest 
and lace cravat, cocked hat and hanging 
rapier, pushed by, but suddenly arresting 
himself, addressed Effie and stared at Janet. 

Effle curtsied low, for she recognized Mas- 
ter Kennedy akin to Cassilis, and was in no 
small degree flattered and puffed up by his 
public salutation. 

“George does his best, sir, to please the 
public and do credit to his stable and his 
employers; but it is not all profit—the 
mashes and the hot drinks, the covers and 
airings, and combings and washings, that 
Fireflaught costs, leave the purse of sover- 
eigns clean out of sight; and if George 
Forbes did not ride for his own hand, though 
I say it, he need not do so for other men’s 
siller. I wot folk wonder that he ventures 
his neck so lightly, but it is for honor he 
does it.” 

‘No doubt, no doubt, mistress, and he 
bears the bell, and his mares have as few 
flaws as jades can well show. Forgive me, 
Mistress Forbes. And what bonny lass is 
this you have under your sleeve, this fine 
day?” 

“Tt is my gude dochter, Janet Forbes, an’ 
please you, sir.” 

“ You with a daughter as tall as yourself! 
Fie, Mistress Forbes! how can you suffer it ? 
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Where did my friend Geordie get his metal 
when he made up to you with so fair an in- 
gumbrance ? ” 

“ Peed I heard little word of her, Master 
Kennedy,” simpered Effie, “for she was in 
France till this summer.” 

« And this is Lady Strathmore’s chick! I 
am your humble servant, Mistress Janet. 
We are sib in our antecedents. Have you 
e’er heard how the Countess of Cassilis 
forsook Culzean for the tent of a gipsy 
Davie ?” 

Janet was abashed at the bold eyes, and 


incensed at the insolent tone, although she |’ 


but half comprehended the allusion; but 
Master Kennedy was one of the rakehelly 
members of the wild Edinburgh clubs, on 
whose fevered cheek, inflamed eyes, and hag- 
gard, though still youthful, aspect, no regard 
less silly or less vain than Effie Watson’s 
could have rested with favor. 

“ What ails your hand, Master Kennedy ? ” 
inquired Effie, for his arm was bandaged 
and in a sling. 

He laughed, shrugged his shoulders, and 
whispered confidentially, “ Do you not know, 
Mistress Forbes, that they have got a Lon- 
don fashion of what they call knockers up in 
the new town of Edinburgh, that we gentle- 
men cannot resist? But, whiles, they cost 
us dear. Hark you, fingers as well as nails 
have been wrung off and left behind, when 
we were on the spree, with sufficient claret 
beneath the belt.” 

“Gude save us, Master Kennedy! how 
can you be so wild and cruel ?” 

“Tuts, you are ower kind, mistress. 
Drummond from the Carse lampooned Mil- 

“ler of Inveresk, and they fought last night 
behind the Luckenbooths; and Drummond 
is a-dying, and Inveresk in hiding at this 
moment.” 

Janet was sedulously looking in the oppo- 
site direction, and drawing behind Effie’s fine 
feathers, and longing that some mere burgher 
wife would interrupt the colloquy, when a 
tall, dashing-looking man, in the pink of silk 
stockings and smart points, caught Kennedy 
by the arm, and hurried him forward, to 
laugh at his richest joke, and roar at his 
broadest buffoonery—to help to settle a dis- 
puted point in which the stranger was the 
keenest of principals. Well might his thrifty 


housewife shake her head, and allege, “ Ah, 
Harry, you keep all your tears for your 
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books.” The eager, gleeful man upon the 
turf was bred to the serious study of the 
law, and born to the ermine—was one of the 
most elegant and sentimental of author 
Henry Mackenzie. ' 

“Janet Forbes, what makes you tug at 
my fringes, and propose to go hame? The 
races are not mair than half ower, and the 
company are all here yet, and I have mer- 
chandize to buy; and more than that, am I 
to move at your idle will?” 

Effie was hot and fatigued, and approach- 

ing a fit of peevishness. 
“Tf Mistress Janet is tired,” hesitated a 
respectable, elderly tradesman in wig and 
spectacles, and snuff-brown coat, one of 
George Forbes’ few personal friends, “I am 
bound that gate; I will see her to the Tol- 
booth-wynd.” 

He had marked her as a modest, industri- 
ous lass, notwithstanding her unfortunate 
descent, one evidently thrust aside in her 
father’s house; he had witnessed her annoy- 
ance and fear at Master Kennedy’s notice— 
but his own benevolence was not disinter- 
ested, nevertheless, 

“For pity’s sake go your way, Janet, and 
dinna say to your father that I keepit you 
here; you were fond enough to come out to 
the sport, and you'll be as bent on it the 
morn; but when the fancy takes you just 
run away hame. Master Wardlaw, I am 
obliged to you.” : 

Janet went gladly; she had such confi- 
dence in her escort that she cared not that 
their course was slow—nay, that they c4me 
to an actual pause when there was a fresh 
race, and the sun, breaking out behind an 
envious cloud, lit up the champing, stamping 
horses, with gay ribands plaited into their 
long manes, gilded the rejoicing concourse, 
and fell aslant in rays of glory on the sea. 

But as they approached the tents, from 
oné where stoups of wine were flowing, dice 
rattling, oaths resounding, a group of gentle- 
men issued, staggering and whooping, and 
driving here and there the unoffending popu- 
lace ; and from another, where there was but 
usquebagh and cakes and bacon, a sailor 
shouted that he was robbed, and a man 
struck out as the champion of the circle of 
frail, brazen women screaming and shaking 
their fists in denial @ the shameful charge ; 
and while a ring was called to settle the dis- 
pute in a summary manner, Master Wardlaw 
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was fain to insist upon a passage for himself 
and his companion, and to hurry Janet from 
such questionable contact. 

The sly tradesman attempted, awkwardly 
enough, to converse with Janet, and to en- 
tertain her and coax her to the best of his 
ability; and Janet, removed for the hour 
from the incubus that haunted her, looked 
up and answered him, in her tripping tongue, 
with an innocent espiéglerie of face and 
voice that has been many a douce old man’s 
destruction, and now appeared what she was 
when not under a chill—as bonny and bril- 
liant a lass as ever trod the green. 

“So you like the races, Mistress Janet ? 
But you would fancy first-footings, and May- 
ings more. I warrant you wonder that an 
auld carle should discourse about them; but 
when I was a hafflin apprentice to the wig- 
block, there was a master wig-maker, Mis- 
tress Janet, a chappie with shining black een, 
and a tongue that would have wiled the bird 
off the tree, that wrote grand sangs and 
eaused all Edinburgh to stand about—ane 
Allan Ramsay, Mistress Janet.” 

“T do not know him,” said Janet, with 
such comical emphasis that Master Wardlaw 
chuckled. 

“But you've seen the Gentle Shepherd, 
Mistress Janet?” 

“No, I have seen merchants, farmers, 
messieurs, here, not gentle, but no shepherd ; 
but in France they have them with dogs and 
crooks, and they paint them so charming on 
poreelain.” 

“But this is a book, Mistress Janet—the 
finest book you ever read.” 

“There is not but one book for a!l that, 
monsieur,” said Janet, with a brisk reproval ; 
“and I have it, and a psalter, of which they 
know not. But I have a great ennui; I 
desire other books, and if you will lend me 
your one I will try and read it, and compre- 
hend it.” 

“Willingly, willingly, Mistress Janet. 
Everybody in Scotland kens it well; but 
mind, it’s not mine—it’s Allan Ramsay’s. 
And pay heed to the good council that Peggy 
gives to Jenny. And is there nothing mair 
that I could do for you? See, it’s a custom 
in Scotland for a man to give a lass her fair- 
ing at the race-standg here. Now, what 
would you like, Mistréts Janet—a _necker- 
chief, or a pair of flowered mittens, or what 


shall it be?” 
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“Ts it to me? Will my father— You 
are very polite. I will take this little box; 
only this box with the tableau on the lid, the 
same as those in dear France. Oh see! 
monsieur, there are French words—Tour de 
Notre Dame. Oh! mon ceur, mon ceur!” 

“And you will mind the payment, Mistress 
Janet, when we are better acquent ? ” 

“ What payment? You paid. I haveno 
money but three crowns.” 

“Hout, hout, think no more about it. 
Here’s the wynd, and here’s your house, 
deserted enough—but there’s cripple Tam 
with the key, since Maillie too is abroad. 
Will you have meat and drink to take, bairn, 
or can you make it ready for yourself and 
the rest awa’?” 

“Tien! Yes, I could cook such a pot 
pourri, monsieur, if—if I were with myself 
in Normandie.” 

“You maun learn to forget Normandy, 
like a good lass, and you maun speak plain 
Scotch, and give up these queer words.” 

“ Then I will fail to say Aw revoir; I will 
say to meet again, monsieur.” 

“ That will we, Mistress Janet.” 


CHAPTER VII.—MASTER KENNEDY AND THE 
WIG-MAKER. 

THE long days were drawing in: Septem- 
ber was setting on a goodly wealth of yellow, 
sheaves and troops of stout bandsters, and 
blithe shearers hurrying home from their 
toil—and on the last whale-ship sailing with 
huzzas and thanksgiving into Leith-roads. 

Janet Forbes was sitting in the afternoon 
shadows, working her lace, on the stair-head 
—and watching two girls, sisters, chatting 
and washing together at a tub placed on the 
opposite landing, to the great inconvenience 
of the passers up and down, on whom they 
rained jests and soap-suds. Janet was put- 
tig her hands to her ears to shut out the 
groans of a bagpipe blown by a ragged 
Highlander, and thinking how cold it was, 
and how soon she must go in to the smoky, 
dull neuk, where there was no event after 
the capture and bedding of the children, but 
Effie’s maundering, unless Feorge Forbes 
brought in Master Wardlaw. At this point 
in her meditations Janet was startled by the 
clatter of an sscending step, and before she 
could escape, Master Kennedy stood with his 
back to the house door. He took off his hat, 
and bowed with a deference that his words 
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contradicted; his boats were coated with 
mud, though the day was fine, and his laced 
coat was all dragged ‘and in disarray. 

“Is Geordie Forbes within, Mistress 
Janet ?” 

“My father walked up the street since 
monsieur entered it; it is necessary that 
monsieur met him,” Janet said, coldly. She 
was accustomed now to this gentleman’s 
company, and Effie was proud of it, though 
she concealed its occasional occurrence from 
George Forbes—but Janet hated it, as she 
_ hated sin. 

“Ah! I missed the foot passengers, my 
een flew so high. So, Mistress Janet, I 
thought it was but a grubbing worm that 
weaved thus continuously.” 

“ Suffer that I go in, monsieur ; it is cold.” 

“Cold! The devil, Janet, it is as hot as 
an ill place. I will warm you,” and he 
seized Janet’s hands, and strove to draw her 
towards him. 

“T will call—I will call, let me go.” 

“Cry, my bird, there’s few gleds will strike 
up between the swallow and the hawk,” but 
when Janet’s lips became bloodless, and she 
writhed like a mad creature, he unhanded 
her. Janet turned, and struck him in the 
face so smart a blow that he reeled where he 
stood. He laughed loudly at the chastise- 
ment; and under the influence of the merri- 
ment, his debauched and profligate face look- 
ed what it might have done in his youth— 
frank and handsome. . 

“Certes, Janet, you strike like a pikeman. 
Why are you so unkind when I wish but to 
favor you and do you service—to take you 
away from this low trading town of Leith, 
and carry you down among the green Ayr- 
shire hills, and show you Ailsa Craig, with 
the sea-mews circling round and round? You 
would have horses to ride and hounds to 
follow, and pearlins to wear, or we might 
cross the Channel to France, that they say 
you are aye greeting after, and your father 
would never get word of you mair.” 

“You are a villain!” Janet stormed, and 
taking him unawares she darted past him 
through the half-open door, and up to her 
little dark closet, where she stood, panting 
and sobbing, until Maillie came past with her 
perpetual broom. 

“O, Marie, do not speak of it; it is 
nothing.” 

“What’s your wull, Janet? Have they 
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left you neither cakes nor broo’?” For 
Effie, along with other persecutions, stinted 
growing Maillie to a small allowance of 
food, and Maillie’s mind ran inevitably on 
victuals. 

The lamp was lit; the bairns were abed— 
their unruly heads seen reposing on their 
pillows within the open leaves of the: press 
bed; George Forbes, a'decent arithmetician, 
was summing up accounts at the round table; 
Effie was squabbling with Maillie upon the 
boiling of the nightly herrings and potatoes ; 
and Janet was plaiting straw into smooth and 
intricate plaits occasionally resting and look- 
ing into the fire, or gazing absently at the 
stag and the crown carved on the old black 
wood above the chimney-piece, as over the 
entrance. Yes, noble blood and noble bear- 
ings had once occupied this scene. 

There was a tap at the door, and a “Gude 
folks, how are you faring the night?” and 
the round, rosy face,’close wig, and com- 
fortable person of Master Wardlaw followed 
the salutation. George Forbes made him 
welcome with sufficient cordiality; and Effie, 
with an insatiable love of company, and a 
strong respect for the well-to-do in this 
world, was right sweet to the new comer, but 
did not continue quite so gracious when - he 
sat down beside Jar +t, and began to examine 
her work, and jest vith her like a cheery old 
wooer, 

George Forbes glanced intelligently at the 
proceeding. Effie felt discontented and in- 
jured, for she also comprehended what 
brought Master Wardlaw so many evenings 
to their hearth, and believed that Janet would 
soon be independent of her authority, and the 
proud wife of a substantial burgess, above 
George Forbes in substance and in rank. 
Janet alone did not suspect the truth; he 
was to her a true gar¢on, her coquetry was 
spontaneous and aimless, and he had been 
good to her—this old man, the only person 
who had tried to afford her gratification since 
she came to Scotland. 

It was a common picture on which the 
lamp and fire-light fell dimly—the pretty 
maiden and the fond old lover—but gener- 
ally in such cases the maiden looks askance 
and coldly on the parents’ suitor. It was 
not so here; the poor child had survived 
such a downfall, and possessed so few re- 
maining pleasures in her joyless, obscure life; 
that Master Wardlaw was indeed the sole 
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person on whom she smiled, and to whom 
she spoke like her young self, before the dis- 
solving of her cloud castles. 

Master Wardlaw was quite in earnest in 
his purpose of making Janet Forbes his wife. 
In spite of her damaging connection with the 
aristocracy, her foreign rearing, that crucifix, 
about which Effie Watson harped, he was 
convinced that she was as good and true a 
girl as an honest man could desire. His 
circumstances were so fair that he need not 
trouble himself about her inexperience and 
incapacity in housekeeping; besides, Janet 
was clever, and could be taught where she 
was ignorant, and she had her own attain- 
ments, as he was shrewd enough to see. 
These flexibie, delicate fingers were already 
turned to profit, and could reap a still greater 
harvest. But much more, his manliness was 
touched by her defenceless and sad position, 
and truly he meant that she should be cared 
for and made of consequence, petted, as he 
termed it, till: every wife in Leith should 
envy her. He, too, would be envied when 
that sparkling beauty and wit, so little known, 
freed from the accessories that quelled and 
cowed it, should be fairly transplanted to his 
full house and contented heart. What were 
disparities of years and station to such mutual 
benefits? Still Master Werdlaw was a cau- 
tious man, and proceeded warily, and, not- 
withstanding the certainty of George Forbes’ 
consent, he was not without doubts as to 
the ultimate result. He had discovered that 
Janet was at the core lively, versatile, im- 
petuous, and these were qualities not to be 
depended upon in his present pursuit. 

“You have nimble fingers, Janet; are they 
never tired?” 

“Not they; but I am so ¢riste, I have never 
thought to be so driste, monsieur.” 

“ Do not say monseer to me, Janet-—Maister 
Wardlaw, as a step.” 

“Maitre! no, you are not mon maitre, 
mais-ter, then, but I cannot.” 

“Tt has made you laugh, and that itself is 
worth the pains.” 

“T would like to please you, monsieur— 
maitre.” 

“You may, Janet, there’s a hope you may 
—and if ane wanted to please you, how could 
it be brought about ?” 

“O, nothing would please me—unless a 
letter from the saewrs—a view of la belle as- 
semblée you told to me—a fan to stain—some 





purple silk to broider my violets—a lesson in 
your Scotch book—une ardoise for my little 
Alex—a pair of new shoes for Marie—and oh, 
to drink from that well of St. Antoine—to 


‘drink, and forget.” 


“The drinking, Janet, may be accomplished 
any fine morning that you will get up with 
the sun, and climb Arthur’s Seat while the 
town is asleep.” 

“And that no person should plague and 
insult me,” Janet added, bitterly. 

“Wha plagues you, Janet? Tell a friend.” 
But Janet, in spite of her rearing, was not 
disposed to try the confessional. 

“Would you like a braw house, Janet, and 
servants—not like Maillie—but able to per- 
form your behest, and plenty of meat, and 
maut, and sweet cakes ? ” 

Janet made a grimace; the good proposed 
to her touched the blue scar in her poor 
memory. 

“There is not one fine house in Scotland,” 
she ex¢laimed, haughtily. 

“Janet! Away with you! The palace of 
Holyrood, and the Duke’s at Dalheith, and 
Queensberry House, and Argyle House, and 
scores of noble mansions. But wait a wee, 
my lass, would you not like grand gowns and 
negligées, a carpet and buffet, and china 
plates and saucers, and any bonnie thing you 
coul:i devise, and peace and plenty, and honor 
to boot ?” 

“T do not know,” Janet said, turning upon 
him, inquisitively. “ Monsieur, in Normandie, 
when we hear of Robert—that is, the devil— 
tempting a poor girl, it is always with a 
corbeille, gold and silver, bijoux and taffetas; 
now, I do not mean that you are the devil, 
but is it that you are tempting me, Maitre 
Wardlaw, to see if I am wn paon—a peacock 
or no?” 

CHAPTER VIII.—HAGAR, 

“JANET Forbes, I am pleased to inform 
you that Master Wardlaw seeks you for his 
wife, and I red you'll no be speered twice,” 
George Forbes bluntly announced to his 
daughter. 

Thus was Janet apprised of what was in 
store for her, and she met the unexpected 
tidings in the first place with amazement. 
Her ideas were in confusion, influence warring 
with influence—there was her education of 
implicit submission to her father, and faith in 
his right to dispose of her hand in marriage 
—there was her comfortless home, and her 
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impatience of its trials, and the intolerable 
persecution with which Master Kennedy was 
ever and anon outraging her: and on the 
other hand, rising yp to oppose her weakness, 
was her original nature, warm and froward, 
which her extreme awe of George Forbes 
had not annihilated—her instinctive repug- 
nance to the union required of her, and the 
swift warning, which converted her former 
gratitude to Master Wardlaw into sudden 
anger and dislike—and there was Effie jeer- 
ing at the match, the carle that might be a 
grandfather, the trade, with its homely de- 
tails, its tow and its worsted, its combs, and 
its powder and pomatum, of which the whole 
flat above the shop smelled; and boasting 
how, when she was a young lass, a sillered 
daddy, like Master Wardlaw, came dangling 
after her, and her father scolded and threat- 
ened to gain her consent, but she seized an 
opportunity, and pinned her woman’s cap by 
the long strings to her stiff and stooping 
wooer’s blue coat neck, and despatched him, 
unaware of the decoration, into the busy 
street, and never saw his puckered face set a- 
courting again. 

Ah! Janet’s quick fancy sprang back to 


the noble cousin, the gallant and gentle 
young knight, whom she had designed to 
honor; and her womanliness rising up like 
a flood, her temper exasperated, her misery 
@recalled to its extremity, she was ready for 


resistance. She dared not tell her father, 
but she whispered it to Master Wardlaw— 
she could not, she would not, she never should 
be his wife. 

Master Wardlaw kept her counsel; he 
was not unprepared to soothe, and argue, 
and wait; and with much honest worth, some 
magnanimity and constancy, it was not im- 
possible but that his courage and skill would 
at last win the victory. 

But George Forbes’ violent temper struck 
another impression on fate. He became 
suspicious of the delay, and the cautious 
approaches of Master Wardlaw; and with 
Effie’s hints that Mistress Janet held herself 
above the excellent protection and provision 
offered her by the most esteemed of his 
friends, the surly spirit of the man, which 
contumely had ere now hardened into grim 
barbarity, gave the overreaching blow which 
Master Wardlaw was so carefully and anxi- 
ously deprecating. 

One morning, when Janet descended to 
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the family room, George Forbes put down 
his jug of ale, and lifting up his stern brow, 
arrested and kept her standing on the floor 
opposite his chair, unsupported by the pres- 
ence of Effie, Maillie, and the children, while 
he brought her to a speedy decision. 

“Janet, is it your intention, as it is my 
will, that you wed at once with Master Ward- 
law?” 

Janet shivered and grew cold, but roused 
to the encounter, she answered audibly, “ No, 
my father.” 

George Forbes looked like a madman, 
if a madman can rage with brawny resolve. 

“ Then, mistress, this hour flit; if you can 
afford these whims, it shall be at your ain 
expense, not mine. I offer you a decent 
man’s name and hame, or the world to work 
for at your pleasure.” 

“O Geordie, lad,” whined Effie, stealing 
in, “ dinna be sae hard; if Janet looks down 
upon the like o’ us, how should she ken what 
it is to fecht for a farnily ? I’m sure it never 
passed my mouth that she was ane mair to 
feed and cleed, and corn and pease up, and 
the spavins to be dreaded.”. 

“Pack up your gear, Janet, and march, or 
let this be your bridal night. If he had 
kenned your mother, he would not have a 
gift of you. And, lass, it has reached my 
ears that young Kennedy’s turning towlook 
after you. You slut! When he has had 
his mind, he will cast you among the dirt as 
vile rubbish. My deep, deadly malediction, 
and that of every honest man and woman, 
fall upon you and cling to you if you listen to 
his tales. But I'll tell you what, my fine 
lady, if you will push your fortune, and earn 
your bread, and work for your ain hand, go 
—you're heartily welcome. I'll have no 
bairn within my doors that dares to have an- 
other mind than mine.” 

Janet was mute, but she looked, as she was 
not wont to do, in her father’s face, and the 
father and daughter gazed at each other for 
a minute in silence, with white faces and 
gleaming eyes, before she turned and left 
the room. 

“Saw you ever the like of that?—no a 
word of lamentation, or begging pardon, or 
giving in. Hech! Master Wardlaw would 
have enough ado to keep his side of the 
house. She maun take sair after the grand 
lady her mother,” exclaimed Effie, lifting up 
her hands. 








Janet was back again in a moment, her 
scarlet cloak and hood donned, and a bundle 
in her hand. Her eyes were distended, and 
her cheeks dyed with two crimson spots, but 
she spoke deliberately :-— 

“ Adieu, my father. Adieu, madame. 
Adieu my children—and you also, Marie,” 
and with quick steps she left the house. 

He saw her go out alone into the world. 
He said to himself that she would return in 
another mood; she would come to her 
senses, or she would practice her French arts 
for her livelihood, without galling him by 
her rebellion, and by the resurrection of her 
mother’s body and spirit. No, he*would not 
see her in the arms of Kennedy, or beneath 
the dark waters of the Frith. When Effie 
ejaculated, had he really turned her out of 
doors, and that she was not to blame, and 
how the world would speak, he swore over 
her hypocrisy and cowardice; he shook the 
child that cried “ Sister Jenny.” It was Mas- 
ter Wardlaw who wrung his hands and 
groaned, “ Geordie Forbes, are you stane or 
are you savage? I would gie every plack 
I hae to ken her safe, though I never saw 
her face again. What na gate did she go? 
Who saw her last? Poor lass! poor, ill-ad- 
vised, unhappy lass !” 

Hours before that speech and subsequent 
searfh—in the breezy autumn morning, Janet 
walked down the Tolbooth-wynd, and round 
the harbor quay, until she reached some 
piled-up planks, and sat down, half hidden 
by their shadow. She had been so little 
abroad that she could not have found her 
way to any other quarter of the town, and 
she needed to reflect on her future, if she 
retained the power of reflection. What 
should she do? Her father had discarded 
her; she had no other friend—none near, 
or sure. In the whirl of the girl’s mind 
submission did not present itself, but despair 
was not far off. She had no means to carry 
her back to France. With the certificate 
of her mother’s unfortunate marriage 
and the record of her own baptism, she 
had her jewelled buckles and necklace in 
a little box within her bundle, but she did 
not know where or how to convert these 
into money, if she were. willing to return to 
St. Anna’s, and acknowledge herself a men- 
dicant, and supplicate to be made a second 
time one of the many recipients of the con- 
vent’s bounty. Should she set out to her 
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mother’s lofty kindred—the Dundonalds and 
the Galloways—and be rejected with deeper 
scorn from their castle gates, and taunted 
with her double shame—the horse-dealer’s 
‘|child, and his outcast child? Should she 
ask the road to Edinburgh, and offer her 
work, and sell her gentle training to some 
charitable lady of quality? But how to 
discover one, or introduce herself, with her 
puzzled misconceptions of Scottish speech, 
her timid, blundering lips, and the experi- 
ence she had already acquired of the con- 
tempt and injury with which a foreigner 
might be treated? And again, at every 
glimpse of a lace frill or a cocked hat, 
Janet’s heart beat wildly, as if Master Ken- 
nedy’s lawless hands were already upon her, 
and his: scoffing tongue jeering at her boot- 
less rage and fear. 

She sat bowed down among the wood 
until she was chilled, benumbed, and stupi- 
fied; and then the ghastly notion occurred 
to her that she might be pursued, and that , 
her father, unable to compass his wishes,” 
would kill her with his own hand; and so 
she rose and hurried forward wildly, to 
mingle and lose herself in the commotion 
of a packet-ship starting from the far end 
of the pier. A poor woman, a stranger like 
herself, wandering about with some heather 
brooms for sale, addressed her in Gaelic. 


Janet shook her head discouragingly. One® 


of the crew of the ship weighing anchor, 
hurrying to join his mates, accosted her, lest 
she should prove a bewildered passenger 
missing the ship at the very moment of sail- 
ing; and a second time Janet nodded in the 
negative, and made one of her quick, impres- 
sive gestures, to indicate that she was not his 
charge. She'did not perceive that she had 
attracted the attention of two weather-beaten 


,|old men lying in the small boat in the wake 


of the larger craft—until one of them, climb- 
ing across the intervening vessel, approached 
her, and, without speaking, pointed to his 
little boat, raised his hand a second time, and 
indicated a small island at a little distance in 
the Frith, and then motioned, as if to assist 
her to clamber over, to his comrade. A 
third time Janet shook her head, with a little 
surprise, but with no acquiescence. Her 
accoster only smiled, and extended his hard 
palm, and tapped it to show that it was 
empty, ere he pointed to the town; and 
then, again signalling towards the island, re- 
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newed his beckoning, with the same inviting 
expression in his earnest, open, rugged face. 
At the same moment there was a whistle and 
a shout—all eyes were directed toward them, 
and an impatient toss of the remaining oars 
in the little boat; and Janet, distracted and 
destitute, réduced to such straits that she 
dreaded only the greater danger, and was 
reckless of the less, and could not stay to be 
prudent, yielded to the uncomprehended soli- 
citation, and before she well knew what she 
was about, was assisted across the deck of 
the ship, and swung in trepidation down its 
side into the little dancing boat. Immedi- 
ately her two companions, joined by several 
of the ship’s sailors, raised their oars, struck 
them out in unison into the water—and she 
saw that they were tugging and piloting 
into the Frith the packet, now hoisting its 
sails to the wind, with its crew cheering 
their final farewell to their friends on shore. 

At figst Janet was greatly frightened as 
they rose and fell on the curling waves; and 
when she composed herself and overcame 
this physical panic, and began to take note 
of her singular position, her companions 
were too busy for her to address them to 
any purpose. 

The apparent owners of the boat were 
men in ordinary sailors’ jackets and glazed 
caps. The one who had addressed her 
looked the elder, and although his hands 
were sinewy and he rowed vigorously, his 
figure was bent and his face covered with 
wrinkles—a visage dried, discolored, and 
gnarled with age, but with something true 
onthe furrowed brow, and mild in the white- 
lashed eye. His comrade bore a resemblance 
to him, but was abler bodied, prompter and 
rougher-looking, and turned his quid of to- 
bacco, and talked at intervals to the others. 
Janet marvelled and hesitated, and prepared, 
as faras her impeded speech would allow 
her, to come to an explanation—when sud- 
denly, she found the boat brought to a stop, 
the sailors re-ascending the ship’s side, the 
rope loosened, the ship and boat parting 
company, the good ship tacking away before 
the wind, and the little boat left with her 
and its owners, a speck on the wide sea. 

Janet sat still again, to mark what would 
follow next. The elder man jerked his 
thumb once more towards the low island to 
which he had originally referred her, clapped 
his hand lightly on Janet’s shoulder, looked 
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intelligently at his companion, who laid down 
his oars and took the tiller, and nodded ta, 
him as Janet had done, but in assent ‘to his 
suggestion—and in place of returning to 
Leith they were steering evidently out into 
the Frith, in the direction of the green 
island. Were they foreigners, like herself? 
No, she had heard one of them converse in 
the dialect of the country, and she was ca- 
pable of distinguishing the unmistakeable 
Scottish lineaments of. both countenances 
before her. What did they want with her? 
She glanced apprehensively at her compan- 
ions ; but amidst her doubts she felt irresist- 
ibly drawn to trust her guides. 

“ To what place, and what for, do you take 
me?” she asked at last, with a tremulous 
voice. The men paused, and looked first at 
her, and then at each other—the one blankly, 
the other with a short laugh. 

“So, you are not a dumbie, mistress, you 
are not deaf and dumb ?” 

“ Dieu soit loué, no. Why do you think 
so? No, Iam a French girl that has come 
to Scotland to find my relations, and they 
have failed me —that is.all.” 

“He thought you were a dumbie connected 
with some show (his head is aye running 
upon dumbies), and that you might be glad 
of a night’s quarters.” 

“Ts he mute—deaf and dumb?” 

“Na, but he has‘a dumb dochter, and her 
mother’s gone. Well, mistress, shall we 
row you back to Leith ? ” 

“ Where.do you go?” 

“Hame.to Inchkeith, to keep the beacon 
fire. Well now, but if you are a stranger,” 
added the sailor, thinking for a moment and . 
speaking with good will, as if he owed her 
something for tl:2 blunder to which she had 
lent herself, “maybe you would be glad of a 
night’s free lodgings, although -it’s not on 
shore.” 

“ Thank you. 
boat ?” 

“Na, it’s on the island, and a bien, bit 
house, and poor Kirsten for womanfolk to 
bear you company. See, Murdoch’s signing 
to you to come with us, if you are not feared 
for being storm-staid.” 

“Pardon? Is there a charge p” 

“ Hout, nae charges after Murdoch’s haver. 
You'll come? That’s right.” 

So they bent again to the oars, and Janet 
rode over the waters until the green acres, 


Plait-il, is it in this small ~ 
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dotted with sheep—with no pillared light- 
house then—but a great red fire, in the day- 
light burning low, was close at hand. There 
was no jetty or road, only a rough landing- 
place, where a young girl stood in the soli- 
tude, shading her eyes and watching their 
progress. 

She was very slim and fair, and might 
-have been a bonnie lass had it not been for 
the keenness of a wild bird, or a Red Indian, 
and the restlessness of a child in her move- 
ments and expression. This was not the 
sword-wasted scabbard of an active intellect, 
but an imprisoned spirit beating its wings 
for outlet. Her petticoat and short gown 
were of the brightest hues of blue and buff; 
she had a gay red handkerchief knotted 
round her throat; but above the whole, to 
protect her from the cold sea-blast, was but- 
toned a seaman’s jacket. She was fluttering 
on the very water’s edge, staring at Janet, 
and appealing with her eager eyes to Janet’s 
conductors. 

Her father started up as they neared the 
rocks, and sprang on shore, and »smoothed 
her hair, and pointing to herself and to 
Janet, took her hand, patted it, and held it 
out to the newcomer. She labored to read 
his meaning with her working features, and 
shining eyes, stamping with her foot at her 
own impotency. At last she clapped her 
hands, and flung them up into the air, and 
threw her arms round the old man’s neck, 
nestling her head for a second on his breast ; 
—up again and away to Janet, pulling at her 
to land, holding by her gown, and seeking to 
drag her along, while her father’s brown face 
lit up. with its pensive smile as he followed 
his daughter, and again patted her softly on 
the arm—a touch which she sometimes flung 
off wilfully, sometimes overlooked, sometimes 
returned with a sudden hug—next nodding 
encouragement to Janet as they scrambled 
along. 

The moment they had reached the island, 
the old man resigned the care and trouble of 
mooring the boat and looking after its lines 
and stores, without comment or excuse to 
his neighbor. 
whose object, when present, superseded every 
other. 

After climbing a steep ascent, traversing 
some hundred yards, passing through the 
flock of sheep, that raised their heads and 


Here was his true vocation—. 
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looked at them as they passed, the young 
dumb girl laughing and driving them about 
with her hands, and nodding to them as par- 
ticular acquaintances, they approached the 
great black pile, with its fiery crest glowing 
like a huge carbuncle, and in its lea a rude 
strong hut, built of sea stones and fragments 
of ancient masonry, and thatched with layer 
upon layer of bent grass. It was surrounded 
by a garden fenced with brown sea-seasoned 
wood, rounded into ribs, showing many a 
pitch-lined seam and jingling rusty nail. 

The interior was furnished with a great 
sea-chest for a table, a ship’s locker, a lan- 
tern that had once been a dead light, a stool 
or two, a pair of hammocks, a fire on the 
hearth, a curtain partitioning off a small 
inner room containing a bed. Every thing 
was delicately clean and white, as Janet had 
known the cells of St. Anna, and the good 
Dutch ship Jacqueline. On a shelf, among 
some homely crockery arranged elgborately 
in bizarre designs, were shells—scallop shells, 
the cases of the sea-urchin, little cowries, 
with sea-fowls’ eggs, and wiry-like skeletons 
of sea-birds—and to these poor KirSten 
drew Janet, and pointed to them one by one 
with delight, while Murdoch Herries, the . 
guard of the beacon, brought out bread and 
meat, ale and brandy, and pressed the stranger . 
to partake of his hospitality. 

“They have not daunted ye with their si- 
lence and their signs?” asked Murdoch's 
brother Andrew, as he came in. “I have 
nae mind to claver mysell but I think if I 
live muckle langer wi’ them twa, I'll suner 
skirl like a sea maw than speak like a mor- 
tal—for Murdoch, he’s tended Kirsten till 
he’s maist lost his ain tongue and hearing; 
and if I were not with him to guide him, he 
could no more drive a bargain and make a 
living than Kirsten’s sell. We sleepit in the 
same cradle, Murdoch and me, and served 
our time together before the mast ; and Mur- 
doch’s pleased with his post here, for there’s 
naebody to come between him and Kirsten, 
and nae bairns to boast her.” 

So inflexible was the old man’s face under ~ 
his kinsman’s commentary, that it did seem 
that his faculties were impaired. In his 
strong love he had grown indifferent to 
them, and while yet among his fellow men, 
had suffered them to fall into disuse and 
oblivion, Janet gazed at the pair reverently 
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and not without fear. A little afterwards 
she drew her hood over her head, and wrung 
her hands and sobbed—poor orphan !—until 
Kirsten peered into her face, and raised such 
a pantomime of pity for Janet’s distress, 
and indignation at her father and uncle, 
that Janet hastily dried her eyes and smiled 
upon her zealous partizan, and ate to please 
hg, and inspected this and that trifle at her 
instigation, until wearied of her new toy, 
Kirsten left her to herself, and dropped 
asleep, basking iu the heat oftlie hearth, 
her head against her father’s knee. 

Dark night came on, the tide was in, 
soughing and splashing around them. An- 
drew Herries went out and in, attending to 
the beagon fire that was now beaming in 
the darkness, and flinging a furnace glare 
around the little hut and up into thegcloudy 
sky, or sat mending his nets or baiting his 
lines, whistling to himself or flinging a word 
to Janet, but, as he had said, too long accus- 
tomed to silence to tire of his own thoughts, 
or to indulge in much unnecessary conversa- 
tion. Murdoch Herries occupied one side of 
the fire, resting when his daughter slept, aid- 
ing and abetting her when she was awake, 
and wandering from fancy to fancy—ever 
watching her, never weary of his life-long 
charge, seeking no other diversion or indul- 
gence after his day,s toil than communion 
with a stunted and crippled understanding. 

, Opposite was Janet Forbes, alone in her 

wit and comeliness, palpitating in the singu- 
lar nest into which she. had chanced to fly 
—hugging her selfish desolation. 


CHAPTER IX.—-THE WANDERER. 


JANET abode weeks in her near but sure 
and unsuspected asylum; Master Wardlaw 
or wild Quentin Kennedy would as soon 
have sought her at Jericho. She was made 
free to stay by Murdoch Herries and his 
brother, who asked her no questions, and 
never grudged her a share of their frugal 
meals; by Kirsten she was alternately pat- 
ronized and neglected; and the lone, green 
island was to her a charmed spot after the 
murky and riotous Tolbooth-wynd. True, 
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out of her hands, although she screamed to 
behold a detachment of bearded, Normandy 
rats copy their example: also Janet'trode on 
Kirsten’s footsteps, and held her hand, and 
responded, with a few craven misgivings, to 
her exulting invitation to gaze down fathoms 
deep into the beautiful sea gardens—there 
might be mermaidens among these bowers 
of the sea, these chestnuts and purple 
beeches, but they were wondrously clear, cool, 
and fair, and in the small pools and crevices 
there were lustrous, gorgeous, magic flowers 
which shrank at Kirsten’s stealthiest touch, as 
certainly endowed with sentient life:as the 
little, lively fishes. 

Janet helped Kirsten in the household du- 
ties for which the girl had strength and abil- 
ity, and in whose performance she could be 
trusted; she remained alone with Kirsten 
when her father and uncle were out piloting 
vessels in the Firth or fishing for their daily 
bread—at first with trepidation, afterwards 
with only kindliness and commiseration for 
the poor, harmless, untaught being, uncon- 
scious in her infirmity. The girls together 
fed the beacon fire and gazed into its glow- 
ing caverns; they put the little finishing 
touches to the interior of the hut, whose spot- 
lessness was Andrew Herries’ pride, and .un- 
dertook the simple cooking. In the evening, 
although they had the men’s company it. was 
always.so still that they might distinguish 
the ripple of each wave when the tide was 
at its extreme ebb, or the beating of their 
own hearts—save when the Dutch clock 
struck the hour, or Andrew Herries crossed 
the floor, or Kirsten pushed aside the table, 
or struck it with her clenched hand when 
her father failed in their cipher. 

In return for her shelter, Janet took her 
huswife from her bundle, and deftly mended 
tears in the clothes which she had seen An- 
drew Herries wash in a natural cistern on 
the craggy island, and dry on the sun- 
bleached rocks. Kirsten witnessed the darn- 
ing with wonder and applause, and she even 
learnt in wonderfully few lessons to wield 
the little weapon, and, when the fit was upon 
her, to solace her intervals of quiet with its 


she had not known when she mounted to the! feats much like her more gifted sister—until 
ruined wall and gazed curiously at its mas-| the grown child, who would be child-like, 
sive fragments, that here French bugles had| with. a little child’s sacred mantle on her 
blown, and here French lances were at rest ;| shoulders, when her locks were grey and her 
but Janet liked to see Kirsten feed the troops) pulses low, grew proud of her. performance, 
of grey rabbits that frisked with her and ate! exulted in its prodigies, recurred to them 
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again and again, and was benefited by the 
simple sedative. 

For this Pallas-like boon, old Murdoch 
Herries blessed Janet: and ‘when she at last 
hungered for the mainland, with its human 
stir, its trials and dangers, he helped to row 
her right across the Frith to the coast of 
Fife, and parted from her with a hoarse word 
of cheer. 

In her velvet gown, with her scarlet cloak 
and her hair rolled back, carrying her bundle, 
now her sole earthly possession, Janet com- 
menced her pilgrimage on foot, from house 
to house—repeating the true tale she had 
told to the Herries, of the kindred she had 
missed—and begging for work, lace to mend 
for my lady, or my lord, or my little master, 
silk to embroider for the daughter, caps and 
topknots to make up for the maids. 

Surely Providence protected Janet, for no 
dire evil befel her-—-she was hungry, and 
weary, and footsore, she was suspected and 
taunted, and driven away, she slept in barns, 
she partook of poor men’s fare, she skulked 
from the watch-dog and the lacquey, but men 
gave her bread, and shelter for her defence- 
less head. People marvelled at Janet’s youth 
and her beauty, and assailed her with coarse 
pity or coarser railing, but they raised no 
hand against her, and she passed scathless 
through the country, till the crescent hunter’s 
moon was high in the sky above her head. 

“Oh! Scot so true in bonnet blue; 

That fear and falsehood never knew,’’ 
verily thou canst be churlish and fierce in 
many a word and deed, yet was ever such a 
tale told of other countrymen than thine ? 

Occasionally, but at considerable intervals 
and for brief spaces, Janet got employment 
in the country-houses of Fife, and was tasked 
by a thrifty, ambitious matron, or a bold, 
shrewish, jealous housekeeper. 

Once Janet arrived at a white turreted 
house on a hill, commanding a wide prospect 
of the sweeping Frith, and more than one 
parish spire,—a terraced garden behind, and 
in front coach-houses and offices forming the 
universal square, entered by a pillared gate- 
way—square sack-like pillars with bullet 
heads. A passer-by informed Janet that its 
owners had not emerged from one of the 
blasts of adversity which followed the Union, 
and tore up or shattered many a family tree ; 
the laird had been out with Balmerino, and 
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although he had escaped with his head his 
son was still under attainder, and the house 
was now rented by strangers, who proved 
Janet’s temporary superiors. 

There was a stately but benevolent gran- 
dame, in hoop and fly lappet, who would 
have provided for the poor workwoman, had 
not her hands been tied by such scant means 
as few tradesmen’s wives could now spend 
or spare. There was a girl of Janet’s age, 
thougl. scarce so pleasant to see, full of a 
young solf@fer kinsman who buckled her 
sandal, picked up her glove, and kissed her 
hand ; to whom she gave posies of the wall- 
flower that grew on the wall; whom ..e met 
on the springy turf and yellow sands, when 
he went out to shoot or course or aow—but 
who rode away with a smile from under the 
gatew@y one day before Janet departed, 
leaving a white, still maiden in the turret- 
chamber “to bleed away” her poor proud 
heart. 

Janet was admitted into one of the public 
chambers, in whose window was fixed one of 
those bunker-seats at which maltreated and 
implacable Lady Lovat scouted and flouted. 
There Janet sat and worked, a party to 
many a family discussion, over which her 
incapable ears itched, and where her eyes 
could travel to the pasture where the lowing 
cattle were milked and the colts raced, to 
the ships upon that watery and ever chang- 
ing highway—and away towards green Inch- 
keith, where Murdoch Herries lived with his 
dumb daughter—even to the smoke of Leith 
where Effie Watson scrambled through her 
housewifery in the house in the Tolbooth- 
wynd, where George Forbes gloomed, and 
Master Wardlaw came to seek what he had 
lost and would never find. 

Again Janet quitted the “ white house by 
the sea,” wound up a long dusty road, to- 
wards a woody crag and another mansion, 
but in humbly seeking a back entrance, she 


j lost her way and entered a den like the 


Dean, only three times the sjze, and with a 
broader and deeper brook flashing and 
sparkling through and through. Janet sat 
down, not like a Pilgrim, to read her roll or 
to repose on the moss, but to bathe her feet 
and arrange as she best qight her apparel— 
when she was aroused by a family band of 
many children bursting into the hollow for 
their play, to seek nuts now ripening on the 
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hazel bushes, or to pluck black brambles, to 
hunt bees, or to wade in the stream and 
chase the agile minnows. 

There were many boys, sturdy or bright, 
grave or truant, some who bore. lightly as 
men the responsibilities of arduous services 
under the scorching sun of India—and two 
girls, one very lovely in her lily skin and her 
loving “pining” eyes, but the other, the 
chief of the whole little family, a thin, sal- 
low, ardent creature, with scheming» but in- 
genuous brow, pliant lip, and feerless indefa- 
tigable foot. ‘The little girls wore their hair 
thrown back, in the fashion of Janet Forbes’ 
and their attire was still more fantastic and 
wobegone—those-“ blue lutestrings with sil- 
ver flowers,” and tucked up gauze side skirts, 
all draggled here, and stained there, and 
tumbled and faded, like juvenile strolling 
players drummed through some barony and 
ducked in a pool, as a concluding penalty. 
They were inclined to fly at the sight of Ja- 
net, as at a nymph or Brownie, but when 
ralli.d oy the bigger girl, they made a cirele 
round ‘er, and gazed at her till their captain 
dispersed them authoritatively to their games, 
and took possession of Janet as her peculiar 
spoil and prey. 

“ And what kind of friends did she seek— 
and where were they gone—and whom had 
she left in France—and was it a bonnie place 
—and had she seen the King and Queen, and 
the Chevalier, she kenned wha—and had she 
asilken doggie—and did she ever read an 
auld book named Froissart—and had she 
been told that a runaway lady was once 
married by a priest in this very den? ” 

While Janet was replying to this accumula- 
tion of desultory questions, two ladies ap- 
peared in sight, walking down the narrow 
path together, and disputing in loud accents. 
The moment they issued from the trees, the 
rest of the children scampered off crying, 
“ Anne, sister Anne, the ladies are coming!” 
and infeed no sooner had. the couple caught 
a glimpse of Janet and her companion—who 
stood her ground dourly, than they assailed 
them on separate counts. They were two 
singular looking women, though perfectly 
dissimilar—such as would ney zause the 
languid world to stare. They were both 
masculine in voicé and manner, though un- 
like in height, dress, features, and fortunes. 
The one was a long, gaunt woman in a spen- 


cer and man’s hat, and with a harsh physiog- 
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nomy, who strode, and spat, and cracked. a 
riding-whip, and shouted, “ Hey, Lady Anne, 
dawdling your play-hour!. Come, and I'll 
give you a ride on my Parson, or ever your 
Dominie opens his een to swallow his black 
pudding : 

‘Oh! first they eatet the white puddings, 

And syne they eatet the black, O!’” 
and rehearsing the satirical ditty at the full 
pitch of her stentorian voice, she bore off her 
reluctant little vassal. 

The other intruder was a rotund figure in 
a muslin gown, stomacher and kerchief com- 
plete, with a red-and-white rose complexion, 
and a couple of most saucy, rebellious eyes ; 
she was a matron, her fellow a maid; they 
contemned and hated each other with cordial 
detestation. iedel 

“ What gipsy have you picked up the day, 
my Lady Anne Lindesay? If the Countess 
does not shorten your tether, you'll not be 
the wife for my son that I spoke 6f, ‘ the de- 
cent lass with the penny,’ and questionless 
yon think yourself too high a dame for the 
like of him! And now, my cummer, since 
the coast is clear, you are not of this pairt, 
that’s plain, nor London bred. Are you 
from Germany, or Spain, or the Pope’s do- 
minions? Though you have not a ragged 
ruffian of a man or a tambourine, do you 
spae fortunes or dance ? ” 

“Tam French, my lady, and I work lace,” 
replied Janet, submissively. 

“ Ye’ll no be muckle worth, or you would 
not travel the country. For shame, you 
jade, and you so young! But first, on your 
soul, did you ever, in Paris, or in Bourdeaux, 
or Strasburgh, or Rome, or on the seas, 
come across a daidlin man taking pictures 
and inking stane?” She paused but to 
fetch a breath, then burst out into an irresist- 
ible anathema and appeal—“ Devil take you, 
Rabbie Strang; for your carving and grav- 
ing, and your idols of canvas and marble, 
will you forsake yonr faithful wife and your 
housefull of sma’ bairns? If it wag not 
Soph Johnstone that swore it, I would be- 
lieve there’s ne’er a man left in creation. 
No? Well, there’e your plack, go away 
with you and mend your light life. Work, 
said you, lass? I’m like enough to want 
work myself, and who would fash themselves 
with foreign finery like you?” and snapping 
her fingers with great fire and disdain, the 
aggrieved and deserted wife, whom the great 
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engraver admired so much, and dwelt with 
so seldom, rolled back as she came, leaving 
Janet once more sole tenant of the leafy 
solitude. 


Another week, and Janet’s great courage 


began to fail; the snell October wind made 
the poor French girl shiver; her cheek was 
hollow under her hood; and as she attained 
no prospect of a sure maintenance, but was 
forced to continue her tramper’s life, dread 
visions haunted her of the winter’s storms, 
and biting frosts—and of wanderers like 
herself perishing of cold, hunger, and weari- 
ness, in blasts of wind and rain or in snow 
drifts, on some of those wild moors she had 
already crossed. 

Janet had walked all day drowsily, with 
but one applicatign to a beadle and grave- 
digger who abode hard by a little grey 
church and steeple, and who banned her as 
a mass-moygger. She was approaching a 
low-built, unpretending farmhouse, double 
guarded by its new stacks, with its roses 
bearing many a scarlet hip for the little 
birds, and the fire in the wide kitchen-chim- 
mey reflected ruddily on its small, thick win- 
dow panes. The blithe bustle of the in- 
gathering was still in the yard, the loaded 
wains were yet creaking and laboring-along, 
the last stack was building, men were work- 
ing heartily as seeing the good completion 
of their toils, a colony of dogs looked wist- 
fully on their exertions, and a cloud of fowls 
delayed to roost that they might pick up the 
rich store of scattered grain. A pale, fair, 
sweet-faced young woman was placidly re- 
garding the home triumph, and waiting on a 
stalwart fellow, who, receiving a can from 
her ‘hands, took a delightful draught of its 
contents, and handed it smiling to his com- 
panions. A loaded cart passed near its 
overhanging sheaves grazing the woman— 
but he threw out his strong arm and shel- 
tered her, and just then a few drops of hail 
fell, and a gust tossed abroad a shower of 
withered leaves from the trees that clothed 
the sides of the now bare and rugged den 
close af hand, and the eye, smarting with 
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“ What’s your will, lass?” inquired a soft 
voice. “Come in and scoug the shower,” 
and Janet entered the wicket, walked up the 
little garden path, and crossed the threshold 
of the Dean. 


CHAPTER X.—THE COVERT. 


AMONG the abundance and homeliness, and 
purpose-like throng of the Dean kitchen, gat 
a sick elderly woman, with the same sweet 
mouth 4nd clear eyes, but in spite of years 
and ailments, with more quickness, buoyancy, 
and earthly concern in her air and move- 
ments, as if the stream of time had not 
stranded her on its shores, but had surely 
borne her on in a full, rich course, whose 
wealth would not be exhausted until it 
emptied itself into the broad ocean. They 
seated Janet on the settle by the fire} they 
warmed her wet and weary feet; they fed 
her with elder-flower wine and sweet milk 
and soft bannocks, and golden honey from 
their hives; and when the weather lowered 
more and more, they bade her go no farther, 
but rest with them within biggit walls till the 
piercing gale and the dark night wore past 
together. Janet looked with warm, tearful 
glances into the kind faces; and refreshed 
and strengthened, she began to display her 
little gifts, and pray that she might be per- 
mitted to execute that night, some little piece 
of work in her hostess’ behalf. Much the 
farmer's wife and daughter and the servant 
lasses wondered at and praised those spider 
webs and that picturesque tracery—those 
vine leaves and that orange tree and squirrel, 
all stitched by those cunning fingers; and, 
what they still more valued, those elaborate 
exploits of darning—the diaper darn, the 
twill darn, the loop darn. 

The whole household drew together—the 
wise, courteous father, the grave, strong son. 
Simon Lauder could not speak French, but 
he questioned Janet curiously, in his own 
tongue, of foreign fashions and ndnkish 
missals, and the service chanted by stoled 


priests before glittering altars—and Janet 
‘clasped her hands and sung to him one of 


cold, turning to decide the course of the her canticles, her young voice rising and 
storm, met two hill summits already pow- | falling and swelling in lofty melody, while 


dered white with snow. 

Janet took in the little picture with a dull 
mechanical stare, as different as possible 
from the merry glance which had shot out 
behind the grille at Rouen, and even crazed 
Master Wardlaw. 


John Lauder listened in stupid stolidity and 


some impatience of his father’s learning. 
But as the majestic yet familiar words 
trembled on Janet’s lip, atide of associations 
swept away the frost of her self-control, and 
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she broke down in sobs and tears such as she 
had shed when she first saw Murdoch Herries 
and his daughter in the beacon hut, on the 
lonely isle of Inchkeith. And her sorrow 
and her shame did not now exhgust them- 
selves in inarticulate moaning: in instinctive 
appreciation of their powers of faith and 
sympathy, she frankly offered them her con- 
fidence—her tale of bitter wrong—that she 
was the lawful daughter of a lady of high 
degree, Susanna, Countess of Strathmore; 
that her father bore her no love, and brought 





| uneasily, as he swung his flail. 


her home, in her ignorance, to a squalid | 


home and a jealous step-dame, and that, 
when she opposed their will, they turned her 
adrift on the hard world. 

Poor lass !—poor, little-thought-of, evilly- 
entreated lass! How these true hearts 
melted at her story! Then followed their 
impulses, without pausing to doubt, censure, 
or condemn—without turning away in their 
indifference, egotism, and superiority—still, 
in their most generops impulses, “ like noble 
boys at play,” unafflicted with self-conscious- 
ness, never delaying in order to probe their 
own diseased hearts and brains, and feel 


nervously their own fevered or languid pulses, she had done in months in Leith. 
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her! when there are stout men-folk to fend 
for her, and women to bind up her wounds, 
and take her up beside them on their asses’ 
backs. I guess many a good cuddy has 
borne a double burden, and ne’er broken 
down when all was done.” , 

There was but one dissentient voice to the 
boon, and it came from an unexpected quar- 
ter. 

“Ts it true, Anne?” asked John Lauder, 
“Does my 
father really mean’ this lady-born French 
lass to sit at our fireside and board with us 
for months or the rest of her days?” 

“John!” exclaimed Anne in indignation, 
“John, are you fey?” And John hurried 
off, with a flush of shame and yexation over- 
spreading his face. 

In happy unconsciousness gf any hostile 
eye or ear, Janet accepted the proffered un- 
conditional protection as guilelessly as it was 
given, with tears and prayers an@ great joy. 

It was wonderful how soon the strange 
girl domesticated herself in the farm-house. 
In a very few weeks at the Dean she learnt 
more Scotch and,dropped more idioms than 
She 


but only sensible that there was an unfair | locked up her little crucifix, and prayed with 


act and an oppressed sufferer, and eager to| closed eyes in spirit and in truth. 


She 


make the wrong right, and to assuage the | assumed Anne’s dress—the short gown and 


misery, if they could not punish the offender. | the dark bright petticoat ; 


but her hair 


“ Mother,” entreated Anne Lauder, in a} would never bind like Anne’s—it curled back 


private conference next day, “if we could 
keep this poor lass:at the Dean till the 
winter is away, she would mark and mend 
the cloth, and lay in a stock of lace and 
mittens and scarfs for herself to sell in the 
summer—and she would speak with my 
father at night, and sleep wi’ me. I never 
had a sister, and I’ve many a time wished for 
aneighbor. Oh dear! to be a stranger in a 
strange land!” and Anne s low voice quivered 
in its earnestness. 

“Tt would be fine if we could, Anne,” Mrs. 
Lauder meditated, but Simon Lauder de- 
cided the question. , 

“ Faber quisque sue fortune,” he, owned, 
“but I doubt not Claudius, in the thick of 
his eensorship, never likened a lass to sic an 
undertaking. Fortune and friends have 
frowned on this bairn—the last even against 
nature—the mair need that,we do our best 
to supply the deficiency. Such as we have, 
give unto her. The poor lass need never 
fear want and trouble, and worse, God help 








from her square forehead, and left all free 
the contour of the face and the slender 
throat. Janet was no longer a listless or 
sullen spectator of the household engage- 
ments around her; the chord had been 
struck to which every faculty responded ; 
she was as busy as a bee, and the pride of 
the Dean—for when did untutored lass so 
make up for lost time, and penetrate into the 
whole arcana of female knowledge—churn- 
ing, cheese-making, bread-making, brewing, 
spinning? And with all these difficult ac- 
quirements there mingled her pretty accom- 
plishments—her matelots, her omelettes, her 
souffiées, her bouquets, her cauchoise, her 
tabouret—her foreign strangeness and fresh- 
ness—her Twelfth-Night games, her Easter 
eggs, her child’s bon-bons. 

Janet would nurse Mrs. Lauder, and she 
would summon John to dinner; she would 
spin with Anne; she would play at “ fox 
and goose” with Simon when his head ached 
and his eyes were too dim for his book; nay, 
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she was eyes to him, she would read to him, 
like Milton’s daughters, but full of compla- 
cency, those words and lines which, unless in 
her chants, were no more to her than the 
dashing of a majestic surf on a distant and 
unknown shore. Saunders’ cross wife scolded 
her least of all; the hagman and the little 
herd did her bidding as if she were the born 
mistress of the Dean, and not its dependent 
waif, here to-day and away to-morrow. 

Simon Lauder’s superior nurture, his wife’s 
ill health, Anne’s misfortune, had removed 
them from their neighbors; but these came 
now to inspect, criticise, and patronize the 
stranger—and the Dean had once more its 
genial, rustic company, whose varied voices, 
varied tastes, and varied trials united to train 
the heart to tenderness and forbearance, to 
make it mellew and ripe, to teach it that “ it 
is not good for man to be alone.” * 

When thg spring was ushered in with its 
fleeting sunShine, and sharp, whistling gales, 
Janet Forbes experienced a new existence. 
To gather the first wild hyacinth—to climb 
as far as she could among these misty Lo- 
monds, where the snow lingered in patches, 
and gaze fondly on each dwelling—to find 
she was able to name each wood where the 
buds were swelling, each hamlet, each hut 
with the tiny feather of smoke from its hum- 
ble chimney—to trace the way she had come 
that dark, October night, and linger over 
each point of her solitary route. 

Every fine afternoon, when John Lauder 
returned from his fields, Janet Forbes was 
amissing, had strayed in a new direction, and 
was losing herself in a fresh delight—the 
young lambs gambolling by their mothers, 
the crows pluckin= the hair from the heif- 
ers’ backs to linet «ir high nests, the bright 
sunshine and spring rains on the newly 
turned-up land, on the winter wheat and fine 
spiked grass that drank it gratefully, and 
sprouted obedient to its bidding. If Anne 
was not with her—and the country was a 
common sight to Anne, who was best pleased 
with her home cares, and never cared to 
stray beyond the garden and the cheerful 
yard—John Lauder had to seek Janet in 
the den or on the hills, until even his mother 
said ¢omplainingly, that it was hard upon 
him, after his day’s labor, that Janet, who 
was a sensible lass in other things, should 
learn “to take her foot in her hand, and hie 





hame at better hours.” But John Lauder 


never shunned the duty, never ‘Jailed to track 
the delinquent. He went after her as a 
shepherd would seek his ewe lamb; and he 
brought Wer back over moss and stones as 
carefully and quietly. 

Janet Forbes was not like the young Lau- 
ders; she had much imagination, and she 
had received just sufficient information to 
make her greedy for more: she conquered 
her slowness and difficulty in reading Eng- 
lish long after she could speak it fluently, 
and set herself to study an old-fashioned edi- 
tion of Shakspeare amongst Simon Lauder’s 
stores. 

Not Mrs. Lauder alone, but Simon, held 
playgoing—to which they were about as 
much tempted as to gladiator shows, tourna- 
ments, and bear-baitings—in Presbyterian 
reprobation, but they had toleration for 
play-books. Simon appreciated well “ im- 
mortal Will,” and cured by the antidote of 
his great wholesome genius, many a twinge 
of rheumatic pain‘caught in the newly culti- 
vated land, and the damp ditches of the 
Dean farm. Mrs. Lauder lived in the inno- 
cent conviction that much harm could not lie 
between the boards of a book, especially 
when there existed such good books as the 
blessed Bible, and Rutherford’s Letters, and 
Haliburton’s Sermons, to which one might 
turn when one was met and assailed by “a 
printed lee.” 

As the bold Lomonds, bold to a Southern, 
and the little secluded den, and each tiny, 
perfect leaf and flower and dim floating, 
fleecy cloud, were to Janet’s bodily vision, so 
was Shakspeare to her mental regard—a 
field of marvels and of jovs, a copious libra- 
ry she could never exhaust. She piqued 
John Lauder into reading in his turn— 
burning over Othello, and shivering over 
Hamlet—his intellectual nature shooting out 
under such strong food until he began to 
wince and writhe at his brain’s small stature 
and unfurnished recesses, and to cast off the 
slough that had encompassed and bound him. 

“Be ye hospitable to strangers, for some 
have entertained angels unawares.” For 
John Lauder, he believed that this young 
French girl to whom they had afforded shel- 
ter was like a rosy, fragrant, wild briar 
twined among their own pale honeysuckle of 
the Dean. 
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CHAPTER XI.—JOHN LAUDER AND HIS LOVE. 


JaNeET sang “ Huntingtower;” she learnt 
it from the servant lasses, and she liked the 
sentiment and the romance, and would go 
lilting it up and down the house, the garden, 
and the yard—not the less so that John Lau- 
der hated the song;— 


,« Huntingtower and Blairnigower, 
A’ that’s mine is thine, Jeannie.” 

John Lauder gave Jean, the lass, a knot 
of ribands to substitute “ Lord Spynie” as 
an accompaniment to her wheel : 

“ Lord Spynie, ye may pu’ the rose, 

And spare the lily flower, 


When ye gae through the garden green, 
To woo in lady’s bower. 


“ And, ye may pu’ the lightsome thyme 

And leave the lonesome ruc ; 

For’ lang and sair will the lady mourn, 

That ye gae there to woo.” ; 

But Janet discovered the bribery, and 
plagued him for it, refusing to speak to him, 
hiding his book, purloining his mittens, and 
his whip. She had a habit of saying to him 
when he offended her, with great spirit and a 
strong shade of waggery, “ Passe, I am 
Lady Strathmore’s daughter,” and many an 
humble attention and many a rough retalia- 
tion the phrase saved her. Perhaps the 
ready use of the shield proved that its Gor- 
gon's head was gone, or that the wreathing 
‘snakes that had once so coiled round and 
shot their forked tongues into Janet’s heart, 
were charmed of their sting and become 
harmless tresses. But’John Lauder was not 
quick enough to arrive at this conclusion. 

It was already sheep-shearing, and the 
men and boys of the Dean were gathered 
by the little stream with the flock in the fold 
on its banks. Since early morning, the Her- 
culeses of the farm had been up to the 
knees in water, plunging in the struggling 
sheep; and the women were standing by, 
admiring, as women admire, powerful mould 
and feats of strength, whether in war or 
peace; and there was the murmur of activity 
and glee that attends country folk’s epochs, 
and lends to each something of a festival 
strain—and yet not that alone, but also a 
hymn of thankfulness for the multiplied flock, 
the snowy wool that shall protect from the 
winter’s cold, rich and poor alike—the true 
golden fleece. + 

Janet was chattering to Anne Lauder of 
the scene before them, of the Aenus Dei of 
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his Holiness the Pope—and above all of this 
June time—that there was aubépine in the 
den, such -bunches of almond-scented aube- 
pine, fragrant for twenty yards around, and 
each bud purer than the uncarded wool. 
Janet would take Anne to the old thorn tree, 
and would pull its treasures for her, but 
Anne said, “Na, na, keep them for John.” 
Father and mother, friend and servant, bade 
Janet Forbes give her best to John Lauder, 
and come and rule over them. They loved 
John Lauder, they loved the young girl they 
had saved and served, and recognizing that 
the happiness of the two lay in each other, 
in their single-heartedness they never dreamt 
of any alternative but bringing them to- 
gether as soon, and as indissolubly as possi- 
ble. : 

When John came down the den all flushed 
and dripping, Janet once again in imagina- 
tion: unrolling. the broad lands. with which 
she was to have endowed another, and the 
noble youth who was to have won them, 
turned her back, and emptied her apron into — 
the stream, and could have cried to see the 
pearly clusters in their dark green setting, 
the brides in the arms of their sombre bride- 
grooms, floating fast down the water. But 
when John Lauder asked what she meant, 
she averred she had sent the bonnie flowers 
on an errand to Strathmore; and when-he 
hastily fished them out, drenched and soiled, 
she laughed at him for appropriating what 
she had rejected—until he demanded in sore- 
ness, when she should ride in state to her 
castle of Glammis, and if she would hire him 
for her ploughman or her gardener, and 
grant him his penny fee. And angry words, 
far removed from the blue sky and the tin- 
kling water and the midges dancing on its 
surface, and the bee humming by, passed be- 
tween the pair; and they parted with pangs 
in their hearts, which rankled t’ sre after 
many days, especially in the bosom of poor, 
foolish Janet, who mopéd alone during the 
long, summer mornings and evenings, and 
persuaded herself that she really meant to 
quit the Dean and its true and denr friends 
whom she was trying to alienate, and to 
wander once more into the bleak world— 
and proceeded to’ drop inadvertent hints of 
her design until John: Lauder’s blood ran 
cold, and he would have put his neck be- 
neath her feet, aye, and well nigh given-his 
life, to deprive her of her cruel revenge. 
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Thus they rung their changes, and yet on 
retrospect that summer at the Dean never 
segmed harassing or vexatious, but one long 
summer’s day, sunny in the morning, hot and 
thundering at noon, bright and tranquil at 
its close. 

The harvest sickles were whetted once 
more, the dew was glittering on the yellow 
barley, and the myrtle-leafed forget-me-not 
was floating on the ditches, and Janet of 
Strathmore shore among the band of reapers 
—but John Lauder, the master’s son, bound 
behind her; and many a merry lad and lass 
smiled or blushed as they passed the couple, 
many a gossip would fix the day when the 
pistols should be fired and the bride’s-bread 
broken for the young gudewife of the Dean, 
who had been courted and would be wedded 
within its mossy walls. 

One harvest sunset John Lauder went 
down the glen with some other young men to 
mark a fox’s earth, whose tenant was already 
descending on the unwary herd and strag- 
gling poultry. Mrs. Lauder was in bed in 
the room within; Anne had gone with the 
servant lasses and their array of pails and 
lanterns to the milking; Simon Lauder was 
presiding at the horse suppering ; and Janet 
sat alone in the dusk of the window atid the 
glow from the fire, not caring to draw out 
her thread in the obscurity, but resting her 
hand on the rock and bending her head in 
thought. John Lauder came in, with an un- 
certain step and a pale face; he had missed 
his footing half way up the bank, and fallen 
from its height into the den below—but the 
branches had broken the descent and he was 
not hurt, and did not wish to frighten his 
family by the whole party’s formal return. 
He sat down, and covered his face with his 
hands to steady his dizzy nerves, or to shut 
out the sight of Janet, white like himself, 
and trembling and looking at him wistfully. 
She watched him in silence, and then she 
got up and came to him; she lifted off his 
bonnet, and brought water and stood at his 
knee, his humble handmaid—he suffered it a 





little while and then he started up. 

“ Forgive me, Janet, I am better, nothing | 
ails me; I only wanted tp feel sick a while 
longer, that you might grow kind.” 

Nothing ailed him, indeed, that he should 
clasp Janet close and tight, and that his eyes | 
should shine like stars, but poor Janet was 
taken aback, so ruefully glad that he was safe 
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and sound, that she was not fit to punish the 
momentary imposition. Then was poured 
forth the weighty argument, “A man’s a 
man for a’ that;” no noble nor knight, 
“fine” though his dress, “soft” his word, 
would love Janet Forbes like John Lauder. 
It seems that Janet listened to the thread- 
bare reasoning which has exercised so much 
eloquence, and fairly forgot the unpremedi- 
tated advantage that permitted the confe:- 
sion of his love and gained’ him his heart’s 
desire—perhaps because when he held her as 
a man holds his treasure, there returned 
upon Janet distinctly and vividly, the October 
day at the farm gate when the houseless 
wanderer first viewed the peaceful, bounteous 
homestead of the Dean, with the same strong 
arm lifted up to guard Anne Lauder. 

Simon Lauder discoursed of the patria 
potestas, of the child born in the master’s 
house, growing up his heir, of the maiden 
adopted and admitted to the daughter’s right, 
and wedding worthily with the son. And it 
was afact that he was better satisfied with 
John’s choosing a wife after the manly prece- 
dent of the ancients, than if he had, accord- 
ing to shrewd Scottish dictum, hunted out 
and ridden down the longest tocher in the 
parish. 

Mrs, Lauder and Anne rumaged in great 
chests, and bleached and sewed as content- 
edly and joyously as if for one of themselves; 
dependents were regaled and toasts drunk; 
and peradventure poor Janet Forbes was 
wedded as honorably and with as chivalrous 
regard by her yeoman husband, as if she had 
in trpth mated witha belted Hamilton or 
Galloway. 

CHAPTER XIL—THE CORONET AND THE BARON’S 
CASTLE. 

JANET FORBES was the young gudewife of 
the Dean. No chatelaine, no baron’s lady, 
no dame ; yet, strange to say, so heedless or 
hardened to her destiny that her cordiality 


_and her mirth, her wholesome happy nature, 


as well as her charity, still perfume the tra- 
dition of its French-bred mistress, long after 
the little grey Dean has crumbled into dust 
with prouder piles. One can well suppose 
how Janet was the soul of innocent amuse- 
ments—kirns under the September moon, 
feasts when the November ox was slain, first- 
footings over the crisp January snow, bridals, 
and baptisms; how she lent to them a dash 
of her own naive composition, until grey- 
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beards sang and lame men danced ; and how 
she drew into the merry-making the shy, the 
stupid, and the sorrowful, until all rejoiced 
together. In her reign, friendly plays 
abounded ; and she was no less the light of 
her husband’s heart, the most active worker 
in the morning, the reader or singer by the 
hearth at night, the frank bold maintainer of 
her own opinion, the faithful asserter of the 
right and challenger.of the wrong, though 
Simon Lauder and John were the offenders 
—for mortal men will err till the end of 
time. 

The lamp that lit extreme old age when it 
descended in its mists on the Dean; ‘the 
bright side of Anne, ever meeker and milder ; 
the loving mother of loving children; and 
‘if those had been the Catholic days of Scot- 
land they might have canonized our Janet, so 
did her faith and piety progress and perfect 
themselves, so good was she to her people— 
and a farmer’s wife has people as well as her 
liege lord and lady—so mindful of the poor, 
so unshrinking in personally relieving their 
most miserable wants. Ah! the old beggar 
and porter phrase was as untrue of Janet, as 
that most detestable of statements which 
refes to heroes and valets. Why, the very 
dogs about the Dean would forsake. John 
Lauder to walk at Janet’s heels, and rest 
their heads on Janet’s lap. 

Under Simon Lauder’s mediation there 
was in process of years a surly warrant of 
pardon or neutrality obtained from George 
Forbes, but he would not consent to see 
Janet, nor did the father and daughter ever 
meet again in this world. 

Like Flora Macdonald, Janet gave all her 
stout sons to fight their country’s battles by 
sea and shore. Born and bred on a remote 
farm, surrounded by images of rural quiet, 
they grew up with that incomprehensible, un- 
conquerable longing for the restless waves or 
the ranks of war, which, in spite of many 
obstacles, fills our services. 

To procure their midshipman’s berths and 
ensign’s commissions, accessible to the mid- 
dle class when trumpets are blowing and 
ranks riddled and shorn, the resources of the 
Dean were spent; and unprosperous days 
ensuing, embarrassments and poverty ended 
the tenant’s hold of its fields and uplands. 
But there was no great grief involved in the 
admission; it was not till late in the century 
that narrowing circumstances advanced their 
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gripe on the little household. Simon Lauder 
and his brave wife had been long gathered to 
their fathers; Anne kept her tryst in 
heaven with the soldier who fell on Bunker’s- 
hill; even John Lauder—manly, merciful 
John—had left her he had cherished so 
fondly. His goodly bodily’ presence was 
mouldering in the churchyard, and his spirit 
had passed in hope to his Master; and it 
was as a widow of threescore, with no imme- 
diate and peculiar stay, that Janet quitted 
the Dean—all whom she had found there de- 
parted, only their shadowy faces and voi.es 
so real in her heart, that she could afford to 
lose their dwelling, where they had lived and 
labored, without one refrain of look or tone 
fading from her daily path. 

She had been long a favored woman; after 
a stormy beginning her history had been a 
record of virtue and happiness. What mat- 
tered it that its close was full of the stillness 
and the barrenness of a wan winter’s sunset P 
Soon the stars would shine ott one blaze of 
beauty, to which no summer’s balmy fruitful- 
ness would compare. If “man wants but — 
little here below,” least of all is required by 
the good and great nearing their Father’s 
house. Janet came to the Dean agonized 
with-her cross—young, wild, desperate, with 
the green shoots of grace scant and feeble in 
her soul: the Dean gave her warm and true 
human friendship and love; seated her, 
“ clothed and’in her right mind,” at the feet 
of Him whose unworthy servants the good 
and great deem themselves. “And she went 
out, not like Naomi, empty, but full of the 
inexhaustible abundance of a later day—a 
chastened, grateful, resigned Christian wo- 
man. When she had this world’s goods, she 
and hers dispensed them liberally. In her 
time she caused “ the widow’s heart to sing 
with joy.” That was a higher, surer wealth 
than the possession of the “ goodly Babylo- 
nish garment and wedge of gold” for which 
so much is sacrificed. God grant every true 
heart such riches when the wayworn feet 
“ stumble on the dark mountaius.” 

Nay, Janet Forbes was not unfortunate in 
the close of her career. 

Janet’s children were honorable for re- 
spectability and worth, and in some instances 
for talent; but, perhaps because they were 
better gifted, none of them succeeded in 
building up fortunes, or in rising to the sta- 
tion from which they were, on one side ofthe 
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house, descended. Some of her sons per-| worth while to visit her—and perhaps she 
ished in early life ; one was a prisoner in the | did so receive tueir greeting—she firmly de- 
hands of the national enemy for a protracted | clined to become their guest. “ She was an 
period. These were heavy troubles, but they | old woman,” she said, “and although she 
passed away. The sons who survived. her} had been Lady Strathmore’s daughter, she 
were painstaking and industrious, apt ‘and | was John Lauder’s widow who had not been 
acute, subordinate officers, no more. Her/ used to lords or lairds, save on rent cays, 
daughters married, loved, and died in honest | and who would never shame ‘castle or hall 
independence and obscurity. But all these} with his plain speech and bearing.” 
thoughtful, tried, careworn men and women} Yet Janet saw Glammis before she died, 
counted themselves honored in their origin, | She expressed a wish to that effect; and was 
and privileged in providing for her whose| very far from friendless—on the contrary, 
busy hands had once willingly worked for | her nature was so sound, that even in widow- 
them, and whose faithful, cheery smile had | hood, age, and infirmity, her bright intelli- 
been to them a ray from heaven. Not one | gence and generous temper served her as at 
of them, however stern, or peevish, or pro-| the turning point of her destiny, and won 
saic at times, but were once a year little chil- | and retained for her friends, zealous and at- 
dren, poets, Christians, when they contrived | tached, among young and old, rich and poor, 
what of their best they could force on the dear | all with whom she came in contact. So Ja- 
old mother who would-have been content with | net, against every drawback and obstacle, 
the crumbs from their table and their affec- | was transported to the noble castle where 
tionate duty. her mother once ruled queen. She inspected 

Janet closed ‘ther life near some of her de-| its various curiosities and splendors with 
scendants, in a small house in the suburbs of | much interest; looked long down the green 
the “ fair city” of Perth, infinitely above the | vistas of the fine park; asked where her 
notorious Lady Jane Douglas, who in a simi- | mother had sat, and where she had slept; in- 
lar locality terminated her harassed and | quired, in a lower tone, if any man remem- 
wretched existence, bered aught of George Forbes; and declared 

They say before Janet’s death, some inci- | at last, in soft, solemn murmur, “ Well, it 1s 
dents of her pecul.ar story became public; | grand—grander than I dreamt; but it is not 
and application being made for her, without} so bonny as the Dean lang syne; not so 
her authority or that of her children, to her| kindly as that dark day when I first saw 
noble relatives and connexions, they con-|John Lauder building in the yard; not so 
firmed their common blood, admitted her|sweet as in yon harvest month when we 
claim, and settled on her such an income as| walked our lanes ilka gloaming, plighted 
increased her comfort and ease, tendering | man and wife, down among the yellow birks 
her the gracious civilities and courtesies of | and brown hazels, or climbing up the hill- 
kindred. Janet accepted their acknowledg-| side, wading through the purple heather— 
ments with the noble simplicity and magnan-| and it is a whole heaven less fair than the 
imity which were natural’to her; but while! Lord’s country, where John and Anne, and 
she declared herself ready to welcome any | our father and mother, and even some of the 


membe: of their families who should think it | bit bairns, have gone before me.” 
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THE PRIMROSE WITH THE PURPLE BACKGROUND. 


From The London Journal. 
THE PRIMROSE WITH THE PURPLE 
BACKGROUND. 

Ir was such a pretty little cottage, the 
cottage that we lived in. More pretty than 
it was comfortable, I think; but we three 
lived very happily in it—that is to say, my 
mother, my sister, and myself. Our father 
was dead; he just lived long enough to smile 
a dying man’s smile on his baby boy, and 
then he died, very little cared for, I fear, by 
the villagers, for they thought him proud; 
and none of them could see what I and my 
sister so plainly saw, and knew to be true, 
too, though our play-fellows laughed at us 
for thinking—that on all the graves in the 
little churchyard, the grass on his grew the 
tenderest and fairest, and the daisy bloomed 
there first and lived the longest. And this 
is why the villagers thought him proud. 

He was poor; ay, poor as any of them, and 
yet he had picked up some little learning in 
odd kinds of ways, which gave him a distaste 
to his neighbors’ p.easurés, and the ale-house 
fire never threw his shadow upon the ale- 
house wall; and, in the summer evenings, 
when the song and the laugh burst out into 
the street as the door was opened by the 
half-tipsy and quite jolly drinkers who were 
going home, they would see him with his 
dusty shoes coming towards our cottage with 
wild flowers in his hand, and they would have 
thought what a fool he was to care about 
such weeds and trash, instead of taking his 
glass like a man, only that they knew he 
wasn’t a fool, because they often came to him 
for information, or to decide some dispute 
among themselves. 

As when, one night, Joe Pollard said over 
his glass, that man was but an animal after 
all, and had no call to give himself airs and 
be proud (for I think they were talking of my 
father even then); the landlord put Pollard 
down, and all the company put him qpwn. 
“Animal, indeed,” said they; “no, we ain’t 
quite so bad as that, Mr. Joe;” but they 
brought the dispute to my father after ali, 
and he reached down a book and showed 
them that Pollard was right. So they knew 
he was not a fool, and then they found it was 
pride. My father worked in a frame, stock- 
ing making, and he worked all Monday, 
which was evil in the sight of the villagers, 
more evil than gathering the flowers they 
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thought it; and in the evenings, when his 
work was done, he used to try to weave pat- 
terns in a little loom he had got; and this 
was why he gathered the wild flowers. He 
made his patterns from them. 

All these things my mother told me, for, 
as I say, he died while I was very young, 
and before he had done much with his loom; 
but my mother kept all the little patterns he 
had made in a drawer, and, when we were 
very good, she used to show us them. J 
thougltt them more than pretty; one pattern 
in. particular—a primrose, with light green 
leaves and such pale yellow flowers, shining 
in a purple ground—I used to dream of for 
days together. And I and my sister used to 
go into the woods to look for primroses, but 
we never found a purple background to them, 
and I thought then nature was’nt half so 
pretty as my father’s work. But though we 
never found anything’ to equal the contents 
of that precious drawer, we found all sorts 
of delights in the woods; and in our‘sedréh 
for the purple background, found other 
things, which, for me, moulded all my life. 
For in the spring there was the hyacinth and 
the great arum and the ragged robin, and in 
the summer the wild rose and the blue bell, 
and the’ red poppy in the yellow cornfields 
and there always were the daisies, so that we 
had plenty of things to love, and day by day, 
and year by year, the love of them grew into 
our hearts till I was seven, and my sister Was 
nine. 

Then there came a change; one day we 
had been out late, too late, my mother said, 
and scolded us; but.we had only stopped be- 
cause a thrush was singing right over our 
heads, in an elm tree branch, and the darker 
it grew the louder he seemed to sing, so that 
at last we could not see him in the twilight, 
and to hear his voice among the boughs, 
without seeing him, and his pretty ruffled 
throat was so very nice, that we stayed and 
stayed, till, as I say, our mother scolded us 
on reaching home. And then, next day, my 
sister had a cold, gnd I went out alone, and 
brought her some primroses home, and told 
her of a bird’s nest I had seen with two bright 
blue eggs in it, and she should see them too. 
Bat her cold grew worse, and she hada 
cough, a constant cough that was grievous to 
hear. And then the color left her cheeké, 
and they grew faded, and nothing looked 
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bright about her but her light golden hair, 
and her eyes which got larger and bluer 
every day, as her cheeks got paler and paler. 

Akind gentleman came to see her, who 
they told me was the doctor, and I liked him 
very much, because he called me his “ little 
- man,” and listened to me when I talked; but 
Ishould have liked him more if he had’nt 
shook his head so much, for he would look 
at my sister, and then at my mother, who 
would watch him, and give his head a quiet 
shake and put his lips a little closer, and say 
to my mother, “ Well, we must still hope; 
time and youth may work wonders.” 

One morning my mother ran out quickly, 
and as she went, my sister, who had been 
sleeping, opened her eyes and looked at me 
with a smile: then I kissed her, for she had 
put out her lips to me, but she didn’t speak a 
word, and next minute my mother came in 
with two neighbors, ‘my mother first, and 
they with their necks so stretched out that 
their heads seemed to come into the room 
a long time first, and ‘their bodies to follow. 
They went up to the bed, and one of them 
said, “ Ah, poor lamb!” and then turning to 
me said, “Tommy, you go out to the three- 
gate close, and bring sister a flower.” But 
my mother said, “No, no; let. the child 
stay;” and the other replied, “ Yes, let 
him go; he couldn’t abear to see it.” So I 
went. 

In the course of an hour, for the field was 
a good way off, I returned; and found the 
women still there, and my mother sitting by 
the fire, which had gone out and been re- 
lighted, and her eyes were very red. She 
took me in her arms and cried, and the 
neighbors sat and cried too, but none of them 
said a word. At last one, who was a little 
tired, I suppose, yawned, and then the other 
got up and began to get some things ready 
for dinner; but my mother still held me in 
her arms, without speaking and still cried. 
Then the one who had yawned said, “Come, 
neighbor, don’t take on so, she might ha’ 
lived to’ve bin a trouble tp you, and the Lord 
knows best;” and then my mother rose and 
took me by the hand into our little bedroom, 
and here my sister lay, but very still indeed, 
and the blue eyes were closed, and the golden 
hair no longer swept over the pillow, but a 
little color had come back into her cheeks, 
though it had left her lips—those lips that I 
had kissed, and now knew I should never kiss 





any more, for I felt that she was dead. Yes, 
she was quite dead. 

I felt no fear of her though; why should 
I be afraid of her? The neighbors wanted 
me to leave the room, and would not them- 
selves stay in it for long; but I would not 
listen to them—why should I? I was think- 
ing of all the walks we had had together, 
and the searches we had for the primrose 
with the purple background, and I wondered 
if she would. find it in the heaven to which 
they said she had gone, and if my father 
would show her where to look for it there. 
Then the evening fell, and my mother took 
me from the room, and I sat with her by the 
fire, and we both cried again together till she 
put me to bed, with many, many kisses. 

The next morning I went out early, and 
into all the choicest nooks in which we had 
ever rambled, and before the dew on the 
grass was dry was home again with a hand- 
kerchief full of the sweet spring flowers we 
had loved. My mother was busy stitching, 
making clothes, and cutting out of an old 
coat of my father’s a little black coat for me.. 
She let me go into my sister’s room with my 
handkerchief, and I took out all the flowers 
and ranged them round her head, but no 
pale primrose was so pale as her cheek. 
Presently my mother came in, and was not 
displeased; and when the neighbors called 
she showed it them—showed them what I 
had done, I mean; but I don’t think they 
thought it right, and they called me a queer 
child. Three days I sat and watched my 
sister so, and then we followed her to the 
churchyard, where they had dug her a little 
grave by the side of my father’s; but I did 
not like to see how the newly dug earth had 
been thrown over the grave, and the daisies 
growing over that grave, beating down all 
its tenderness, and clogging it with clay. 

After that, time rolled on, and I forgot 
my@rief. I went to the village school, and 
didn’t learn much there ; but in the evening 
I read aloud in my father’s books to my 
mother, who sat and spun. I have not yet 
said how my mother gained her living; she 
made stockings in my father’s frame, though 
the work was hard for her, still the wages 
for such work were very high then, and with- 
out constantly drudging at it, she earned 
enough to put, bread—and plenty of it—ints 
our two mouths, At other times she did 
needlework 0” the better kind for farmers’ 
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wives, for she was very skilful with her nee- 
dle, and sometimes she went out from home 
for a few days to help in some household in 
times of festivity or in illness; but she was 
most valued when there was illness, for she 
was a good nurse, and very kind and gentle. 
Her Christian name was Jane, but they al- 
ways called her by my father’s name, and I 


‘seem never to have heard her spoken of but 


as Widow Mason. My own name was Tom; 
and, as I say, I went to the village school. 
One evening, my mother, (I had come 
home, I think, with some little prize) showed 
me a book I had never seen; she had kept 
it all my life for some such end, 1 think, and 
now, as a great treat, I was to see it. She 
did not know much about books, but this 
was one my father had valued; it was the 
best bound of all the little stock, and he had 
written his name and the date of its pur- 
chase inside the cover, and had drawn a bor- 
der of flowers—oh, how beautiful I thought 
them!—round it, and this was why my 
mother valued it. The book itself was 


_ Lempriere’s “ Classical Dictionary.” I had 


got a pencil and a little bit of India-rubber, 
and I began to copy these flowers. Over 
and over again I copied them, and at last 
began to alter them. All my evenings now 
were spent in drawing flowers. 

At first my mother seemed pleased, and 
then I fear it began to trouble her. The 
neighbors said if I got “that kind of thing 
into my head, I should come to no good end: 
drawing wasn’t for the likes of me.” The 
clergyman came, too, and saw my flowers. 
He was a very mild man, but he shook his 
head, and said it was a pretty pastime, but 
ensnaring. This decided my mother, who 
sent me off to the neighboring town, to a 
relative who was a shoemaker, and who a 
year before had lighted his pipe with a vio- 
let I had drawn—not purposely, he said, and 
laughed, but quite “ promiscuous,” by which 
he meant ® accident,” and then added “ but 
it don’t much matter; it ain’t no trouble to 
him, and he can soon make another.” I did 
not like to go with the shoemaker, but my 
mother sent me, for I was not thought 
strong enough to work in the fields; but 
she gave me at parting the precious Lem- 
priere; and I got up in the morning and 
read it. 

Dictionary tnough it was, how I loved 
that book! Achilles and Hector; the 





heroes and warriors of Greece and Rome, 
the poets, and philosophers, and statesmen, 
all lived in my memory. I am afraid Jupi- 
ter seemed as real to me as Christ; and f 
lived in a world peopled by shadows. 

I left off drawing flowers, in the few 
spare minutes I could get for that pursuit, 
and drew, or tried to draw, heroes. I sup- 
pose I drew the chief events of the siege of 
Troy, over and over again, hundreds of times. 
The shoemaker was kind to me, and, though 
I hated it, I learned to make shoes; it was 
a very different feeling to making a good 
Hector, yet how happy I was one day in go- 
ing back to my mother’s cottage for a holi- 
day, and carrying, neatly wrapped in two 
papers, one white, and the other thick and 
brown, a pair of new warm shoes I had 
made her. And I remember how I told her 
about the siege of Troy, and the sad death 
of Hector, and that I meant to be great 
too, and renowned, and forgot what a little 
cobbler I was, and in the firelight of that 
little cottage, joined hands with the heroic 


dead. That she smiled at my enthusiasm 


mattered nothing, but I felt that, though she 
liked my talk, she liked my shoemaking bet- 
ter, and showed her shoes to the neighbors, 
but not the drawings I had brought. Per- 
haps she thought my father’s loom had not 
been very profitable. © 

Time rolled on, and I became an adept in 
the cobbling art. But I kept my drawing 
up too, though Ihad to work hard for it; 
still there was no active opposition made to 
it by my relatives, for I supposed my skill in 
shoemaking reconciléd them to it. I now 
went to a mechanics’ institute and learned to 
draw in a class, and get books to read, which 
gave me new desires. I longed so tobe 
great—I longed so to do something good to 
earn men’s praise, that I began to hate my 
business. I soon hated it very much indeed, 
and one day decided my life. I took a pair 
of mended boots home to a stonemason. 
He was not in his shop, but at home, and 
with his wife and children round him; but 
he was at work, or else amusing himself, I 
hardly know which, by making with ‘little 
bone things leaves and flowers out of a lump 
of soft clay. I asked leave to look at chis 
work, and to please me he took up a piece 
of the clay, and with his fingers, and these 
little bone instruments, he made a human 
face. It was not a very pretty face, but it 
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was ‘Yery wonderful to me; and I, who had 
often thought of being a great painter, now 
felt my whole being filled with the intensest 
desire and longing to be a carver, to mould fig- 


ures in soft clay, to make great statues, to’ 


become renowned as Phidias, and have my 
name put some time in a dictionary, which 
should be bound in red morocco, and kept 
with care. I lay awake all night through 
thinking of it, and the next day bought a 
lump of the white clay, and two or three 
cheap tools. ‘ 

I tried very hard to make a face, but could 
not succeed, though I tried and tried again. 
At last, just as I was thoroughly disheart- 
ened, the stonemason came to the shop to 
give some little order, and I told him of my 
difficulties, for my master was out, and I 
used to talk with the poorer customers at 
those times. He laughed at me, and said, 
“Ye tried at too much, my lad; I began 
with squaring stone and dressing it, and got 
to carving faces by degrees.” This seemed 
at first to do me no good, because it was 
out of all possibility that I could get stone 
to dress and square up in my little room in 
the roof: till at length it struck me that 
perhaps he only meant, after all, that I had 
aimed at doing too much, and that perhaps 
it might be wiser if I first tried to make a 
flower. 

So, next morning, f reached out some of 
my old drawings, and began to try and make 
a couple of ivy leaves in the softclay. These 
I managed to do a great deal better, and 
was very much delighted with my success. 
Yet in the evening I thought how clayey 
and dead they looked, and how unlike the 
sweet little ivy leaves which used to grow 
around the trunk of that old tree in which J 
and my little sister heard the thyyh sing. 
So I went out and found some ivy leaves in 
a hedge, and the next morning began again ; 
and so I went on, sometimes with one leaf 
and sometimes with another, through a few 
weeks, until I ventured one night to wrap 
up two of the best that I done in my 
handkerchief, and took them to my friend 
the stonemason. “Ye're a strange young 
chap,” he said, “and they're mighty well 
for you, but what good ll it do you?” So 
then I told him about Phidias; with- a 
very glowing heart and face; but it disap- 
pointed me very much to hear him say, 





“The gentlefolks here didn’t care ahout 
Phiddy, or Biddy, or awy other ass in that 
line. They wants a tombstone now and then, 
and they comes to me, and I does it, and 
gives them a bit o’ carving, but they doan’t 
put my name ina dictionairy; and you, my 
lad, had best stick to your cobbling.” Well, 
well, I thought, he has never read Lem- 
priere, and I went home and worked on and 
on, till my time was out, when, to my moth- 
er’s great sorrow and my uncle’s wrath, in- 
stead of remaining steadfast to my shoe- 
making, I found out a soft place in the 
stonemason’s heart, and induced him to take 
me as an apprentice. 

“ Here goes for Phidias!” I said to myself, 
at my first chisel stroke; and worked hard, 
and, I think, well. In due course of time I 
learned to cut a cherub on a tomb-stone, 
after the approved cherub fashion. I picked 
up a knowledge of anatomy, and out of work- 
ing hours drew and modelled incessantly. I 
could earn good stone-mason’s wages before 


three years were over, and my mother’s dis-’ 


appointment was softened : still, I think she 
liked the old shoes f had made her better 
than a beautiful model (as I thought it) of the 
parting of Hector and Andromache, which I 
took her one holiday. 1 could get no one to 
care for those glorious people of the past 
time. Then I thought I must begin again; 
that I had not studied enough ; and that if I 
could model better people would then begin 
to admire my works; so I gave up my situa- 
tion with my old friend, and modelled, and 
drew, until I had made studies of classical 
subjects enough to supply acolony. I earned 
my living by modelling ornaments for manu- 
facturers, and might have done well in that 
if I had stuck to it steadily, but I would take 
no settled engagement, because it interfered 
with my darling studies. But my wants were 
not many, and I could easily get as much re- 
munerative work as wanted. 

So time went on till I was twenty-six, and 
then I married. I was not, on the whole, 
badly educated, having worked hard to im- 
prove fnyself constantly ; but the dear girl I 
took as my wife was better educated by far 
than myself, and had been carefully brought 
up. I can never say, and never write, how 
dear she was tome. All that man desires 
to find in woman I found in her; and so great 
a perfection and depth of love I had not sup- 
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posed could exist in any human being. She 
believed in me. When I was wayward, she 
soothed me; when .L was downcast, she 
cheered me ; when I was happy, she rejoiced 
with me. The day that I brought her home 
sunshine entered my house, and it has never 
since departed, though we have been sorely 
tried. And this was the manner of our 
trial. 

My mother had become enfeebled and had 
left her village to live with us. We had then 
been married between five and six years, and 
we had one little girl, about four years old. 
Strange to say, she was in features and dis- 
position far more like my dead sister than 
she was like either her mother or me: I 
think I loved her the more dearly for it. I 
had been going on in my old way, doing lit+ 
tle work that paid, but much that brought 
me only torment. If I may judge from what 
others said, I could model and carve not only 
well, but beautifully. But po one cared to 
buy my models, no one cared to order a cary- 
ing; and when I got a tombstone to do, it 
was but very seldom that I was allowed to do 
more than cut the inscription and carve some 
customary symbol. I was a disappointed, 
and should have bétn a miserable man, but 
my sweet wife cheered and comforted me. 
“What matter,” she would say, “ what others 
think ; J know you, love, and what dwells in 
you; God knows, too, for He gave you your 
talent,.and we can wait for other recognition 
for a little longer, can we not?” Then I 
would be comforted for a time, but soon 
would be sad again. It weighed deeply on 
my heart to think that my wife was so poorly 
clad, and our larder often so empty; but I 
could not make up my mind to take a regu- 
lar situation, and, for the sake of bread, do 
drudgery. Not because of the hard work. 
Oh, not for that! I cared nothing for that. 
But because of the nature of the work. I 
looked at the statuettes of Achilles and 
Ulysses on my shelf; I looked at the bas- 
reliefs I had sketched out of the Punic war, 
and I felt that I could not give up my whole 
life to cutting square stones to build in walls, 
or in designing snuffers and tea-urns for 
manufacturers to make eagts from. 

I had become known as @ sculptor, too 
and my heart had beat high more than once 
when gentlemen came and looked round my 
workshop and gave me praise ; but then they 


left without purchasing or giving me any 
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commission, and I knew I had not touched 
them. They thought me clever, industrious, 
and skilful, but that I had any special mission 
to come, or that God’s light and truth burnt 
in my heart, and yearned to be acknowl- 
edged, they never dreamed or imagined. At 
last there came a season of general distress ; 
workshops were closed, manufacturers dis- 
charged their workpeople, and the distress 
reached me before many others. The places 
from whence I had obtained employment 
were shut to me. They could make no new 
patterns in the deadness of such a time, the 
master said, and I saw that in a few shost 
weeks we might be without food. 

I tried to sell my casts, but people wanted 
them less than ever at such a time, and 
though one or two bought one out of charity, 
how that cut me to the heart to think they 
would not buy them out of love. . If my wife 
and child and mother had not been, I would 
have broken them into fragments, and ground 
them into dust ere they should be bought in 
compassion only. At length the child fell 
ill. A doctor who had bought a Cupid of 
me came at my request, and I saw my Cupid 
stand covered with dust on a bye-shelf in his 
surgery, with one arm broken. If he had 
but known how I had dreamt of fame over 
that little statue; but he knew not, and no 
one knew. Still he came to the child, and 
prescribed nourishment. I thought he 
mocked me; but my wife calmed and taught 
me otherwise. Then I put on my hat and 
went to the old stonemason to ask him to 
give me work. He shook his head, for he 
had discharged all his men but two; for the 
evil time had reached him, and he had no 
work to give, having none for even those two 
men to do working full time. With what a 
weary, weary heart I went home. I would 
have gone to the shoe-maker’s, but I had 
forgotten that trade, and knew that it was 
useless. 

When I reached home, almost dispairing, 
my wife said that the doctor—* the dear, 
kind, doctor,” she called him—had come back 
and said that he had forgotten part of his 
errand, for that a friend had commissioned 
him to buy a figure to amuse his children, it 
,| being near Christmas time; and that she 
had sold him an Apollo, which he had said 
was just the thing, and which he had paid 
and presently sent for. I can tell to no one 
how I felt to hear such news—joy, because 
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of my child—misery and despair, because of 
myself; “To amuse the children,” I thought ; 
“am I never to be known?” But I kissed 
my wife, and smiled in silence. 

The next day, and the next, I sought for- 
work, and found no one togive me any. The 
next day was passed the same, and the child 
grew worse; each hour as she grew worse 
she seemed more like my little sister who had 
died. Each hour, and the eyes grew more 
blue and heavenly—each hour, and her hair 
seemed to glow with brighter gold. I could 
bear it no longer, and went into my work- 
Mop, lit a candle, for it was dark, and sat 
* down mechanically to a lump of clay. Then 

I began to think of my childhood, and of 
the primrose pattern, with the purple lining, 
and of the day when I gathered the prim- 
rose fiowers, and put them round my little 
sister’s pale cheeks. I suppose I shall never 
know how it came along, but almost unknown 
to myself I began to fashion out of the 
lump of clay before me the likeness, not so 
much of my living child, but of my dead 
sister, and to garland her hair with prim- 
roses, violets, and the wild anemone. I only 
know that I worked fast, and faster every 
minute, pressing the clay with eager, trem- 
bling, hot fingers, to which it clung and 
dried into white dust, till I felt a tear fall on 
my face, and looking up, saw my sweet wife 
standing beside me. 

“Oh, Tom, Tom!” ‘she said; “ she is not 
dead yet—God will yet spare her to us;” and 
then I told her I did not mean it for the 
child, but explained how it came about, still 
working all the time, for I could not have 
left off, I think, to save my life. Hearing the 
child’s voice, my wife went back to her, and 
sent my old mother, who came trembling 
into my room. The moment she saw my 
work, she gazed on it, and then on me, and, 
crying out with a low, pitiful cry, she hid her 
face in her hands, and wept as I had never 
seen her weep since that morning, so many 
years ago, when we both cried so bitterly 
together. I told her, too, how the matter 
was, and that it was no likeness of the living 
child; but she sat there weeping until I 
took her by the hand, and led her in. I 
could work no more that night, for the can- 
dle had burnt down into the socket, and we 
head no money to buy more. 

The child was sleeping, with a little glim- 
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mer from the fire on its face, and I felt that 
it would not, must not, should not die. 

How long the night seemed! and I longed 
to get back to my work, and the dawning 
light saw me ready to begin. I worked hard 
all day, very hard, indeed; just leaving off 
at times to go and see the child, and then 
falling to work again with the greatest zeal. . 

Presently the doctor came, and said the 
child was no worse; but that of all things 
it must have nourishing and supporting food 
—that was what it wanted. I wondered 
again if he knew what a few shillings only 
we had left, and how hopeless it seemed to 
expect succor; as I thought, so he turned. 
“ Ah, Mason, I want a word with you; come 
in here,” and went into the workshop ; I fol- 
lowed him, and had hardly time to wonder 
when he turned and said—*“ My good fellow, 
I know you are badly off, and we mustn’t let 
your child die; I am going to lend you a 
little money, an@ you are to borrow it: so 
don’t refuse, or I shall make your wife take 
it, and I know you would rather she did not; 
eh! eh! what’s this?” with his eyes wide 
open looking at my work. “It’s what I did 
last night,” I said, for,I didn’t know what 
name to give it. “ Did it last night,” he 
said; “did you? Why, it’s good, that is; 
and really it’s most beautiful. What a sweet 
face, and what pretty flowers! You were 
thinking of your child, when you did that, I 
know. Now wasn’t it so?” Then I told: 
him how it all happened. As he spoke,’ a 
knock came at the door, and a gentleman, 
who had made some little purchases: before, 
came in, asking if I had any thing new. 
“Look here! look here!” said the doctor, 
who knew him; so he came and looked. 

He was a very grave man, not much used 
to show emotion, I think; but I saw that 
when he looked his whole countenance 
changed, as if a light illumined it. I saw he 
was interested and pleased, but I little ex- 
pected to hear him say, trying to hide his 
emotion, not quite successfully, “It is like 
my little girl who died last May, though we 
put no flowers in her hair;” and he grasped 
my hand and said, “ My friend, such works as 
those are highest “art; in that sweet face 
there is not only the outer shape of Nature, 
but the inner life too. I could look on that 
face forever, but those,” and he waved his 
hand towards the stored shelves, “those are 
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dead works every one; dead images of men 
aud women, about whom we care nothing. 
But this head must be mine, I will give you 
a good price, for it is worth any money to 
me; and though it has for me a particular 
interest, it is worth any one in the world 
treasuring as a valued possession. I will 
have it cut in marble, and, as customary, I 
will pay you an earnest of the price now. It 
is always done with such things,” he said, 
turning to the doctor. i 

They were gone, and the money was not 
borrowed ; but the money I had earned, the 
golden sovereigns I had worked for, glistened 
in my hand, and my wife and I, too full of 
thankfulness to speak much, sat before the fire, 
and said a word or so, and wept and spoke and 
wept again—weeping through excess of joy. 
For the child was saved. All things she might 
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require we could so easily purchase, and while 
my wife went out to buy, I went back to-the 
workshop, and sat in the gathering dusk, 
thinking new thoughts and strange thoughts, 
for a veil had fallen from my mind. 

I have made no Greek or Roman heroes 
since then, but have constantly taken for my 
theme some subject founded on my own ex- 
perience, and appealing to the love and the 
sympathies of every humble heart. I have 
been very successful. More praise has been 
given me, I feel, than-I ever have deserved ; 
and my dear old mother thinks more of m 
sculpture now than of the old shoes she stil 
treasures for my sake, though she does not 
care for them so much, I think, since that 
night she cried beside me in the workshop. 
My little daughter sits by me while I write, 





and smiles, and my dear wife smiles too, and 
I am very, very happy. 





Amon the conspicuous persons removed by 
death within the last few days, was Sir William 
Maule, long known as Mr. Justice Maule. He 
died on 16 Jan,, at his house in Hyde Park 
Gardens, at the age of seventy-three. He was 
born at Richmond in Surrey, and educated at 
Cambridge. Choosing the profession of the 
law, he joined the Oxford circuit ; but he was 
long in making his way up hill against a crowd 
of more influential competitors. He gained his 
silk gown some time after 1830; entered the 
Ilouse of Commons, as Member for Carlow, in 
1837 ; and was appointed one of the Barons of 
the Exchequer in 1838; from which post he 
retired in 1856. A just critic in the Daily News 
says of him—‘ Mr. Justice Maule was perhaps 
one’ of the most remarkable men of his time. 
Living much in seclusion, a court of justice was 
the only arena in which to study his character. 
Nevertheless, it is curious that no man had a 
higher reputation for solid and extensive learn- 
ing of every sort—for wise and pungent sayings, 
for sarcastic humor, for searching acuteness, or 
for unbiassed impartiality. He could tell the 
best story, quote from the most out-of-the-way 
authors, discuss with equal ability a question of 
mathematics, a question of law, or, more singu- 
lar still, one of scholastic theology. If he 
desired to rebuke a tedious counsel, or to expose 
a foolish law, he did so with a keen delicacy of 
humor worthy of Charles Lamb. Confident in 
his genius for sarcasm, he ventured sometimes 
to rebuke even the vagaries of his brethren who 
sat on the bench by his side. Confident in his 
acuteness of intellect and profound knowledge 
of law, he would sometimes play with a counsel, 
or lead astray for a time even the chief of his 
own Court. As was once said of him, he was 
like a man throwing stones into a canal, and 
hidding his Newfoundland go in to fetch them. 
It was no use attempting to cajole such a judge. 


His intellectinspired too much respect. Except, 
perhaps, Sydney Smith and Lord Melbourne, 
there was no one about whom so many good 
stories were current. 

“As a magistrate, his merits were his ime» 
partiality, his knowledge of law, and his strong 
sense. There were occasions,- undoubtedly, 
when dignity and decorum might have been 
better provided for; but Mr. Justice Maule’s 
capacity as a lawyer was unquestioned. His - 
capacity to keep his mind clear of prejudice and 
to see the facts as they really stood was un- 
equalled. In his time there have been’ cases 
onough in which his political opinions and his 
private views must have been involved ; never- 
theless it will be found that he has comeniaee 
supported views diametrically opposed to both. 
In the O’Connell case he gave judgment against 
O’Connell: in the Braintree case he gaye judg- 
ment for the legality of the church-rate. In- 
deed, it was impossible to see that man in court, 
huddled together on his seat, with his pallid 
face, ample forehead, aquiline nose, piercing 
eyes, and singularly keavy mouth, whilst his 
emaciated fingers held the pen, and his tongue 
expressed in broken sentences his view of the 
argument as it proceeded, without feeling satis- 
fied that he cared not a jot for the plaintiff or 
the defendant as individuals—that he was thor- 
oughly purged of all prejudice. His duty was 
to see how the facts stood, to settle the data of 
the problem, to lay down the proposition of law 
to be applied, and.to apply it-accordingly. To 
that duty, accordingly, he religiously applied 
himself, Mr. Justice Maule was a strictly im-’ 
oe magistrate. .... Of late years the 

udicial Committee of the Privy Council has 
numbered amongst its. members the most emi- 
nent lawyers in the empire. The loss of Sir 
William Maule will be felt even among them.” 





—Spectator 23 Jan. 
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From The Spectator. 
THE EPICURE IN CHINA. 


“Dez gustibus non disputandum est,”—a 
dictum which means that tastes are not sus- 


ceptible of the definition requisite for discus- | 


sion. Yet feasts may be described,—witness 
Bruce and his Abyssinian experiences, Pere- 
grine Pickle’s “ feast after the mgnner of the 
ancients,” and even the uneaten feast of the 
Barmecide; and witness most especially the 
feast of the Chinese as described by a born 
historian-cook in the Times. “ De gustibus ” 
there may be no dispute, but “ de dapibus” 
the controversy is eternal: the feast is the 
test by which each nation knows its own 
superiority, and even each class in a country. 
The Abyssinian pities the man who knows 
neither raw beef nor the vegetable thai cor- 
rects the effects of that jockey-in-training’s 
diet. The Chinese, like the French, hold 
that we are barbarous for eating our meats 
raw ; but they excel the model nation in their 
sense of our savageness, for they find that we 
do the work of the sl ughterhouse at table, 
and cut up the corpses J! our food in pres- 
ence. They rank us with the aborigines of 
Formosa. 

There are some points in any survey of in- 
ternational cookery that are not without in- 
terest. . Stewed snails are a luxury in China; 
but the Chinese do not seem to fatten them 
like the countrymen of the elder Plinius, 
who would have exhibited shells containing 
many quarts. In modern Italy, among other 
niédes of cooking, they fry their snails; and 
then the morsel resembles the very gem 
of a mouthful from the most perfect part of 
a knuckle of beautifully rcusted mutton. 
Disraeli the Elder complains that our meat- 
gorging population ignores the art of pre- 
paring vegetables; whereas ancient cooks 
could transmute turnips into fish, as a master 
of the art did to satisfy the longing palate of 
a King of Bithynia in a war against the Scy- 
thians. But in the days of Disraeli the 
Younger we see vegetables compressed: in 
slabs for long keeping, and used for our army 
in the Crimea, or employed in thrifty house- 
holds at home to make exquisite soup, frag- 
rant enough to astonish Sinon—the cook, 
not the traitor; and cheap enough to “ rile” 
Cobbett—of the Rejected Addresses, not the 
Register. This cheap soup seems to be alto- 
gether more fragrant than the birds-nest 
soup of those highly-cultivated philosophers 





from whom we purchase our tea. Thus we 
ascertain a remarkable confusion of crudity 
and matprity in the cuisine of different epochs 
and countries, establishing the important fact 
that cookery is an art but not yet a science, 
its fundamental principles being still unset- 
tled. 

The observations of the eminent Cook no 
in China establish another interesting fact. 
Nations as well as individuals may unfit 
themselves for retaining the freshness and 
healthiness of their tastes. The staples of 
the, Chinese feast appear to have consisted 
of soups, meats boiled to a degree that made 
it impossible to identify them, mouthfuls 
minced to bonbons, and hot wines in micro- 
scopic glasses. They accuse us of dining 
at the butcher’s; we might suspect them of 
living at the pastrycook’s. They glory in 
the too obvious effects of repletion and pre- 
digestion. They.are a nation whose litera- 
ture is couched in intricate diagrams, and 
whose Venus de’ Medici is made perfect by 
breaking the metatarsal joint of the toes, 
Their habits incapacitate them for exercise; 
want of exercise incapacitates them for di- 
gesting ; and their whole cuisine has to ac- 
commodate itself to the tastes and capacities 
of an invalid nation. How much of our own 
over-refinement of diet proceeds from similar 
causes ! 

The Romans objected to feasts for less 
than three or more than nine—fewer than 
the Graces or more than the Muses—with a 
preference for seven. Some poets, both in 
prose and verse, have imagined the sweetest 
feasts to be téte-d-téte, like that in the story 
of Noureddin Ali and the Fair Persian; but 
perhaps when the Fair Persian bit the half 
of a grape held in the teeth of Noureddin, 
the taste of the fruit might be lost in dis- 
tracting influences. The coddled Chinese, 
by the by, with their brokem feet, have a 
dread of fruit. Though the most exquisite 
conversation, living poems, may pass at feasts 
téte-a-téte, yet undoubtedly average conver- 
sation is best promoted by a “ third party”— 
a quincunx or a heptarchy or any number 
which does not offer a “tie” of votes or 
drown individualism in chorus. But we are 
assuming that conversation is essential to 
the feast. The ancients thought so; our 
modern morals have but recently emer 


from the barbarism of “silence at meals.” 
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A CHINESE STATE DINNER. 


The accomplished traveller in China says 
nothing of the good things exchanged at 
table,—perhaps he has not yet mastered the 
jeux-d’esprit uttered in monosyllables ar- 
ranged in diagrams; but it appears that the 
Celestial etiquette makes a point of exchang- 
ing slugs, which the polite feaster must thrust 
into the mouth of his neighbor. It seems to 
be the Chinese mode of hobnobbing—the 
equivalent for the grape divided between 
Noureddin and his Fair Persian. 

He is the greatest artist who produces the 
largest effect with the smallest means. Per- 
haps the most exquisite cookery is that which 
is simplest and purest ; but *perhaps also the 
most exquisite part of the feast, all the world 
over, cannot be put even into a stewpan,— 
perhaps in all countries a feast can be made 
out of “a dinner of herbs”; though it is 
difficug to imagine that where the Fair Per- 
sian has broken feet and Noureddin broken 
digestion. 





From The Correspondence of The Times, 
A CHINESE STATE DINNER. 

NincpPo is famed throughout all China for 
the excellence of its learning and the perfec- 
tion of its cookery—excellences which, if my 
recollection of Oxford kitchens is not as rusty 
as my memories of its lecture-rooms, do not 
always go together. There is an examina- 
tion at Pekin at which the Cambridge com- 

etitive system is adopted, and a sort of 
Benior Wrangler of the whole empire is de- 
clared. Some years ago Ningpo had the 
honor of producing the successful candidate, 
and great was the joy of Ningpo. The Ellis, 
or Lovegrove, of Ningpo, was then about 
erecting a hotel, and, instead of calling it 
“The Imperial Dragon,” or “The Ten 
Thousand years,” he called it “The Gallery 
of the Imperial Academician.” Under that 
title it holds repute of having, out of Pekin, 
the best cuisine in China. . 

To this hostelry, in reparation for our dis- 
appointment at the hands of the Shantung 
Guild, I invited, in September last, a good 
portion of the’ beauty and fashion of Ningpo, 
accompanying the invitation with a pair of 
chopsticks for preparatory exercise. After 
some deliberation the enterprise was thought 
worthy of patronage, for novelties at Ningpo 
are not numerous, and the invitation was ac- 
cepted. Asoom was prepared, and the din- 


ner ordered under grave advice; and on the 
day appointed eight chairs, four of them con- 
taining English ladies, duly guarded by their 
lords, proceeded in procession through the 
city gate and deposited their burden at “The 
Gallery of the Imperial Academician.” 
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The salon was more like a slice of a ve- 
randah than a room. Its front was open to 
the narrow street. The table was laid with 
the preliminary trifles provocatives to the 
coming, repast, There was a small square 
tower built up of slices from the breast of a 
goose, a tumulus of thin square pieces of 
tripe, hard-boiled eggs of a dark speckled 
color, which had been preserved in lime, and 
whose delicacy is supposed to be proportioned 
to their antiquity; berries and other vegeta- 
ble substances preserved in vinegar, a curious 

ile of some shell-fish, to me unknown, which 
Fad been taken from its shell and cut in thin 
slices, prawns in their natural, or rather in 
their artificial red state, ground nuts, ginger, 
and candied fruits. ' 

Every thing was excellent of its kind, and 
the unknown shell-fish particularly good in 
flavor. I am afraid to say that the tripe, 
boiled to an almost gelatinous softness, was a 
creditable piece of cookery, but I know many 
Englishmen who would have devoured ‘the 
small heap with great avidity. ‘There was at 
first an air of suspicion in the manner we 
wandered over this light collation, but this 
soon gave way as the fruits, the pickles, or 
the shell-fish commended themselves to the 
several tastes. 

And now we sat down to the serious busi- 
ness of the day. Each guest was supplied 
with a saucer and a porcelain spoon—they 
had brought their own chopsticks. A folded 
towel, just saturated with hot water, was 
placed by each saucer—this is the Chinese 
napkin—and two tiny metal cups, not so 
large as egg-cups, were allotted to every 
guest. At my side, to share our feast, and 
see that the “ rites ” were properly performed, 
sat the gravest of Chinamen. He wore his 
Mandarin Summer cap, for he was the inter- 
preter at one of the consulates. . 

The first dish was, in accordance with all 
proper precedent, the birds’-nest soup. I 
believe some of us were rather surprised not 
to see the birds’ nests bobbing about in the 
bowl, and to detect no flavor of sticks or 
feathers or moss. What these: birds’ nests 
are in their natural state I do not know, for 
I have no book on ornithology and have 
never been birds’-nesting in the Straits. 
Their existence at table is apparent in a thick 
mucilage at the surface of the soup. Below 
this you come to a white liquid and chickens 
flesh. It was objected that this was a fide 
and tasteless delicacy. But remark that 
these two basins are only the suns of little 
systems. ‘The same hands that brought 
them in scattered also an entourage of still 
smaller basins. These are sauces of eve 
flavor and strefigth from crushed fresh chil- 
lies to simple soy. Watch the Chinaman, 








How cunningly he compounds. 
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“ But, Sir, you do not mean to say that 
you ate this ‘mucilage’ with your chop- 
sticks ?” 

“No, Madame, we scooped it with our 
saucers and ate it with our porcelain spoons,” 

The next course was expected with a very 
nervous excitement. It was a .tew of sea- 
slugs. As I have seen them at Macao they 
are white, but as served at Ningpo they are 
green. I credit the Imperial Academician’s 
as the orthodox dish. They are slippery, 
and very difficult to be handled by inexperi- 
enced chopsticks ; but they are most succu- 
lent and pleasant food, not at all unlike in 
flavor to the green fat of the turtle. Ifa 
man cannot eat any thing of a kind whereof 
he has not seen his father and grandfather 
eat before, we must leave him to his oysters, 
and his periwinkles, and his crawfish, and 
not expect him to swallow the much more 
comely sea-slug. But surely a Briton who 
has eaten himself into a poisonous plethora 
upon mussels has no right to hold up his 
hands and eyes at a Chinaman enjoying his 
honest well-cooked stew of béches de mer. 

During the discussion of this dish our 
Chinese master of the ceremonies solemnly 
interposed. We were neglecting the rudi- 
ments of politeness. No one had yet offered 


to intrude one of these sleek and savory del- 
icacies, deeply rolled in sauce, into the mouth 


of his neighbor. Efforts were made to re- 
trieve the barbarian honor, but with no great 
success ; for the slugs were evasive, and the 
proffered mouthful was not always welcome. 

The next dish was sturgeon skull-eap— 
rare and gelatinous, but I think not so pecu- 
liar in its flavor as to excuse the death of sev- 
eral royal fish. 

This dish being taken from its brazen, 
lamp-heated stand, was succeeded by a stew 


of shark fins and pork. The shark fins were | 


boiled to so soft a consistency that they 
might have been turbot fins. The Chinaman 
must have smiled at the unreasonable preju- 
dices of the Occidentals when he saw some 
of us tasting the pork, but fighting shy of 
the shark, He probably, however, did not 
know that the same Occidentals would eat 
with a relish of a fish which they had them- 
selves enticed to their angle. by a worm or a 
maggot. 

Next in order came asoup composed of 
balls of crab. I have tasted this better pre- 
pared at Macao. It assumes there the form 
of a very capital salad, mace of crab and 
cooked vegetables. Meanwhile the minister- 
ing boys flew and fluttered round the table, 
for ever filling the little wine glasses with 
hot wine from the metal potg. There were 
three kinds, the strong samshu for very occa- 
sional “ spike; ” the medicated wine, for those 
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who, having once experienced its many fla- 
vors, chose to attempt it a second time; and 
the ordinary wine, which is so like sherry 
negus that any one who can drink that prep- 
aration may be very well satisfied with its 
Chinese substitute. The Chinaman had 
drunk with each of the convives almost in 
English fashion, but in strict obedience to the 
Chinese rites, and ungallantly challenging 
the male part of the company first. 

And now we became clamorous for bread 
or rice. After a succession of not by any 
means gross, but certainly nutritious and 
mucilaginous dishes, the palate and the stom- 
ach craved some farinaceous food. Nothing 
was easier to procure. The boys, our own 
boys, accustomed to wait at our English din- 
ners, brought in loaves at the lightest intima- 
tion; but our arbiter edendi interposed, 
Bread at a Chinese feast is contrary to the 
“ yites.” 

We consoled ourselves by throwing at him 
a decisive and unanimous opinion th&t this 
was the weak point of Chinese gastronomy. 

The porcelain bowls in their courses, like 
|the stars in their courses, continued in un- 
| pausing succession. The next named was, 
“The Rice of the Genii,” meaning, I sup- 
pose, the food of the genii, for there was no 
rice in the composition. It was a stew of 
plums and preserved fruits, whose sweets 
and acids were an agreeable counterpoise 
to the fish and meat dishes already taken. 
Then we had a dish of boiled hairy vegetable, 
very like that stringy endive which they call 
in France “Barbe de Capuchin”—then 
stewed mushrooms from Manchuria. Then 
we relapsed into another series of fish and 
meat entrées, wherein vegetables of the vege- 
table marrow species and a root somewhat 
| between a horseradish and a turnip were 
largely used. There was a bowl of ducks 
|tongues, which are esteemed an exquisite 
| Chinese dainty. We were picking these lit- 
tle morceaux out with our chopsticks (at 
'which we had now become adepts, for the 
knack is easily acquired), when we were 
startled by a loud Chinese “ Ly Yaw.” This 
imprudent exclamation drew. our attention to 
the open front of our apartment. The oppo- 
site house, distant perhaps across the street 
about eight feet from us, presented the spec- 
tacle of a small crowded playhouse seen from 
the stage. It was densely crowded with half- 
naked Chinamen. They were packed in a 
mass upon the gallery, and they were squatted 
upon the roof. I believe they had paid for 
their places. They had sat orderly and silent 
all this time to see the barbarians dining. 
We might have dropped the grass blinds, 
but it would have been ill-natured; the 
Chinese did us no harm, and the blinds would 
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have kept out the air, so we went on eating, 
like Greenwich pensioners or Bluecoat boys, 
in public. 

So we continued our attentions to the 
ducks’ tongues, and passed on to deers’ ten- 
dons—a Royal dish. These deers’ tendons 
come, or ought to come, from Tartary. The 
Emperors make presents of them to their 

vored subjects. Yek’s father at Canton 
fecentl received some from his Sovereign, 
and, gave a feast in honor of the present. 
These must have been boiled for a week to 
bring them down to the state of softness in 
which they came up to us. 

Exhausted, or rather repleted nature could 
dono more. When a stew of what the Chin- 
ese call the ear shell fish was placed upon 
the table no one could carry his experiments 
further: An untouched dish is a signal for 
the close of the feast. The maitre d’hotel 
protested that he had twenty more courses 
of excellent rarity, but our Chinese master 
of the ceremonies was imperative, and so 
were we. Plain boiled rice, the rice of 
Szechuen, was brought round in little bowls, 
and of this we all ate plentifully. Confec- 
tionery and candied fruits, and acanthus ber- 
ries steeped in spirits, followed, and then tea. 
No uncooked fruit is allowed at a Chinese 
dinner. They have a proverb that fruit is 
feathers in the morning, silk at noon, and 
lead at night. Iwas assured b competent 
authority that nothing had been placed upon 
the table which was not in the highest degree 
wholesome, nutritious, and light of digestion. 
We certainly so found it; for, adjourning to 
the house of one of the convives, we made 
an excellent supper that night. 

The master of the ceremonies now looked 
round him with a swollen and satisfied air, 
and—eruscit mons: from his mouth came 
forth a loud sonorous noise, which a certain 
dramatist has not scrupled to bedeck with 
knighthood, and to christen Sir Toby. He, 
the Chinaman, seemed proud of ‘his perform- 
ance. We sat uncomfortable on our chairs, 
did not know which way to look, and some 
of us would have run away had there been 
anywhere to run to. Some one who could 
speak his language gave him a hint which 
made him declare emphatically that it would 
be an insult to the founder of the feast if 
this testimony was not loudly given to the 
sufficiency of the entertainment, and the 
pletion of the guests. It was with some 
difficulty that he was prevailed upon to turn 
over this chapter of the book of rites. 

And thus ended our Chinese dinner. Be- 
fore we entered our chairs we walked through 
the whole establishment, saw the reservoirs 
for preserving all the curious creatures we 
had been eating, and examined all the pro- 
cesses of preparation, and the casseroles and 
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ovens in which other dinners were then bein 
prepared, Every thing was as clean an 
as regular as in a first-rate Eurc ean estab- 
lishment. 


Correspondence of The London Daily News. 
DISEMBARKATION OF ELEPHANTS 
AT CALCUTTA FROM BURMAH. 

Catcurta, Dec. 24, 1857. 

Two cargoes of elephants from Burmah 
have been landed at Calcutta since the last 
ma‘i left. One arrived in the ship Tubal 
Cain, consisting of twenty elephants; the 
other in the Belgravia, and numbered fifty ele- 
phants. The process of hoisting these most 
gigantic of existing quadrupeds from their 
berths on board ship, and getting them on 
shore, was a novel and curious sight. The 
arrival of the elephants was mentioned in 
the newspapers, and many persons were at» 
tracted to witness their disembarkation. It 
took place at the Government dock-yard, 
about half a mile below Fort William.’ 
Strange to say, there is no wharf at this 
dock-yard alongside of which the vessel 
could be brought, so that they had to be 
moored about fifty yards off from the shore. 
They were, however, brought near a jetty at 
the extremity of which is a large crane, and 
by means of this crane, and the tackle on 
board a all the elephants were safely 
landed. ‘the first party in the Tubal Cain , 
were landed in a somes tiit different manner 
from the other in the Belgravia. When the 
animals were hoisted up from between decks 
the hoisting tackle was connected with the 
crane chains, and the crane being then 
turned orn round, each elephant in suc- 
cession was lowered and deposited on the 
bank of the river. This plan gave too much 
liberty to the elephants after reaching terra 
firma; for, as some of them chose to in- 
dulge in a roll and a bath in the shallow 
water after their voyage, time was lost be- 
fore the drivers could manage to lead them 
away. It was ‘therefore found more con- 
venient and expeditious to lower each ele- 

hant into a barge alongside the ship, and to 
and him afterwards by drawing the boat the 
short distance to the shore. 

The fifty elephants in the Belgravia were 
all brought between decks, part on the main 
deck, and the remainder in the orlop deck 
below. Not many vessels would have the 
necessary height between decks—from eight 
to ten feet; and there was only just space 
enough in the Belgravia for the larger animals 
to stand upright without touching the tim- 
bers of the deck above. The elephants 
were ranged on each side of the ship, strong 
beams being placed so as to confine them 
from rolling towards the centre while the 
ship was in motion. Everything was left as 
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open as possible for the purposes of ventila- 


tion, but yet the congregation of so many’ 


large animals caused the atmosphere to be 
very hot and oppressive. Some of the more 
mischievous were tethered by a chain at- 
tached to one or two of thei legs, to pre- 
vent them from annoying th’ neighbors. 
When about to be removed from the ship, 
each animal was brought under the main 
hatchway,. the opening of which had of 
course been lengthened and widened so as 
to admit of their descent when they were 
embarked at Moulmein. Each elephant on 
board had a mahout, or driver, and a coolie, 
or servant, for feeding and cleaning him. 
To these men they had become accustomed, 
and were greatly subjected to their influence. 
The elephant’s mahout, assisted by the sail- 
ors, arranged a strong canvas sling, or girth, 
edged with strong rope, rfind the animal’s 
‘carcass, and, the tackle being adjusted, the 
huge fellow was slowly raised off his feet, 
and the ascent was commenced. One of the 
largest was said to weigh 3 tuns 24 ewt. 
There was no opposition to the process of 
hoisting on the part of the animals, with one 
or two exceptions ; indeed, for the most part 
they appeared anxious each to have his turn 
as soon as possible, for they had sagacity 
enough to understand it was the means of 
quitting the ship, as it had been the means 
of bringing them into it. There was great 
excitement among the crowd on shore when 
the boatswain’s whistle was heard directing 
the sailors at the capstan to hoist away, and 
as the falls or hoisting ropes, which were 
connected with the main and mizen masts of 
the ship, became strained and tightened, 
presently the rough, inert-looking mass of 
the animal’s spine and back was seen above 
the deck; then part of the head, with which 
the animal from time to time prevented him- 
self from being struck against the sides of 
the hatchway as he swung round on either 
side; the small sluggish eye, which seemed 
to be calmly surveying the surrounding 
scene; the active proboscis, forming by its 
constant movements a remarkable contrast 
with the rest of the passive frame ; and final- 
ly, after the crane tackle had been connected 
the whole creature came into view, dangling 
in the air, and suspended by a couple of 
ropes which seemed like mere threads com- 
pared with the size of the animal which de- 
pended from them. He was then swung 
over the bulwarks, and lowered into the 
barge alongside. It was amusing to observe 
the _ way in which the animal avoided 
the blow when his feet or legs were likely to 
strike against the side of the ship, and the 
way in which he assisted in taking off the 
strain of the ropes and raising himself when 
being passed over the bulwarks to make his 





descent into the lighter. One is hardly led 
to anticipate much adroitness from sueh a 
bulky creature, not merely on account of its 
size, but also because its dull-looking loose 
hide conceals, in a great degree, that evi- 
dence of life and passion which in the horse, 
and most other animals, is so strongly marked 
by starting veins, and the rapid muscular 
movements of its whole body. As soon a 
the elephant was in the lighter, the mahout 
who had got down before him, at once 


jumped on his neck, and the animal immedi- 


ately yielded himself to the dire¢tion of his 
accustomed master. Sometimes he would 
appear a little nervous, putting his trunk 
into the water to try its depth, with a view, 
perhaps, to aseertaining if it were possible 
to walk ashore; but generally he began 
turning over some of the fresh grass placed 
in the bottom of the boat to divert his atten- 
tion, and remained quiet until the boat was 
brought as near to the ground of the dock- 
yard as possible. Then, at a signal from the 
mahout, after again leaning over and care- 
fully testing the depth of the water with his 
proboscis, he slowly raised one huge foot 
over the boat’s side, then the other, and in a 
few minutes he was on his way to the place 
where the rest of his companions were pick- 
eted. 

All the elephants were of large size, and 
landed in excellent condition. It is expected 
that they will all suffer somewhat from fever 
after the confinement and close atmosphere 
they were subjected to during the voyage, 
but a little medicine will soon remove this. 
While on board ship they were fed on ra- 
tions of rice, with an allowance of green 
fodder, a large proportion of which consisted 
of the stems and leaves of an immense spe- 
cies of pine-apple found wild in Burmah. 
After landing, the flies in the dockyard an- 
noyed them greatly. Looking at their 


rough hides, it was not easy to understand 


how such a surface could be so sensitive. 
The plan they adopted to rid themselves of 
the annoyance consisted in gathering up in 
the hollow of the proboscis a quantity of 
dust and small gravel, which was either 
thrown over the head so as to fall in a shower 
along the back, or projected with force be- 
tween the fore legs, so as to sweep away the 
intruders from the skin beneath. The Cap- 
tain of the Belgravia brought a young ele- 
phant, between four and five years old, and 
about the size of a pony, as a private specu- 
lation, It lived on the upper deck, near the 
Captain’s cabin, and was remarkably tame. 
Four hundred rupees, or forty pounds sterl- 
ing, was the price of this animal. 

The Government elephants were marched 
up to Barrackpore at night, leaving Calcutta 
at 10 p. m., after the traffic of the day was 
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. over. Itis strange that not only is the horse 

afraid of the og a fear which is easily 
comprehended, but the elephant is equally 
timid with regard to the horse, and consider- 
able training is required to get rid of this 
mutual distrust and alarm when the animals 
have been unaccystomed to each other's so- 
ciety. The use for which the elephants just 
’ Janded are especially wanted is carrying 
commissariat stores. They can carry an 
enormous weight, and can go in places where 
a cart cannot move. One elephant takes 
with ease on his back two large soldier’s 
tents complete, each made of double cloth 
and capable of accommodating sixteen men, 
and can march at the rate of four miles an 
hour with his load. The driver, sitting on 
his neck, guides and urges him on by means 
of a short iron instrument, pointed at the 
end, with which he pricks him about the 
head, and having a small sickle-like projec- 
tion at the side, which is inserted into the 

ndulous flap of the ear, and serves to turn 
him to either side as occasion requires. 
Many of the tlephants are much disfigured 
by having their ear lobes torn in various diteo- 


tions by this instrument. The ear and cer- 
tain parts of the head, are alone sensitive to 
the goad of the mahout; musket bullets 
glance off the thick hide of the — 

y 


and 
even the conical rifle bullet frequently fails 


to penetrate its substance. 





From The Times, 8 Jan. 
GENERAL HAVELOCK. 


SELDoM has an event been received by the 
nation with a more bitter feeling of regret 
than the death of Sir Henry Havelock at the 
close of his wonderful campaign. It is not 
too much to say that we must go back to the 
days of the great war for a parallel to the 
universal sympathy and sorrow. We all felt 
that Havelock was no common man. His 
victories were not the natural result of the 
opposition of —— troops to Hindoos, 
but were achieved by his own skill, courage, 
coolness, and indomitable energy. He not 
only defeated the enemy, but he surmounted 
the difficulties of a situation which would 
have daunted most other men. He was in 
the heart of an enemy’s country with a mere 
handful of troops; his communications were 
interrupted, his supplies were threatened, 
every day added new strength to the muti- 
nous levies, and decimated his own band by 
fever and cholera. Yet not for one moment 
did he quail, nor did he ever submit to ab- 
stain from offensive operations. He marched 
as few leaders have marched before, attacked 
the enemy, wherever they were to be found, 
and, at whatever odds, never attacked but to 
conquer. 


It has been said that a people is seldom 
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wrong in its opimons, and never in its feel- 
ings. If this be the case, and there really be 
some sympathetic. impulse which tells a na- 
tion when deeds are great and estimable, 
certainly General Havelock was ahero. More , 
than any man engaged in India he fixed the 
attention of his countrymen at home. It is 
probably in conjunctures like this that a man’s 
previous character most stands him in good 
stead. When a man has passed through 
life with blameless character, inoffensive man- 
ners, and evincing always a strong sense of 
duty, he has laid up for himself a treasure in 
the esteem of others of which, when the time 
comes, the interest is returned to him in full. 
It is possible that if India had never been in 
revolt Colonel Havelock might have gone to 
the grave with only the reputation of a 
meritorious officer and a good man, but when 
once he had an‘ opportunity of exhibiting his 
greater qualities all the goodwill of those 
twho knew him added to his renown, and.their 
descriptions of what he was went to form 
that ideal which his countrymen conceived of 
his character. 
Perhaps, however, the point which it is 
most profitable to notice is the long and 
atient service of this accomplished soldier. 
‘hose who, in spite of reason and common 
sense and the rough teaching of experience, 
still fancy that the profession of war is no 
profession at all, and that any man of spirit 
and sound limbs can command, would do well 
to consider what has been the training of the 
men both Queen’s officers and Company’s offi- 
cers, who have distinguished denen of late. 
They have all been men who have devoted 
themselves to their .profession, who have 
served campaign after campaign, and they 
have been mostly such as have Ny vg 
selected the great Indian field for their 
career. General Havelock was one of these. 
Though a Queen’s officer, he belonged entirely 
to the Indian school. He had gone out to 
India in 1823 at 28 years of age, and in 
India and the East he served until death re- 
moved him from the scene where he had con- 
ferred such great benefits on his country. He 
went through the Burmese War, and took a 
part in most of the operations in the interior 
of India, and yet did not obtain his company 
until 1838, when he was 43 years of age. He 
fought under General Keane at Ghuznee, 
joined in the second invasion of Affghanistan, 
was engaged in the Punjab under Hardinge 
and Gough, within the last year took part in 
the war against Persia, and was present at 
the battle of Mohammerah;.yet at the age 
of 62 he was only a Colonel in the army when 
the Indian Mutiny broke out. Such a man 
can certainly not be said to owe much to for- 
tune. After 34 years of Indian service, after 
campaigns in the swamps of the Irrawaddy, 
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‘n the plains of Central India, in the passes 
of Cabul, and on the parched shores of the 
Persian Gulf;—after fever, and shipwreck, 
and long years of fatigue, the veteran still 
_ lingered in comparative obscurity, and must 


have consoled himself only with the thought: 


that he had done his duty. 

From this point of view his career is cer- 
tainly a lesson to those who come after him. 
How many men complain that in the military 
or naval service there is no reward for merit ; 
that the truth of things. rarely becomes 
known; that one man does the work and 
another gets all the glory. How many urge 
in defence Of officers’ short comings that they 
serve for nothing; that their pay is barely 
the interest on their commission, and that 
the nation is a hard master, wishing to reap 
where it has notsown. All these arguments 
have something of truth in them, just enough 
to raise a superstructure of false conclusions 
upon. Some people tell us that promotion 
by merit means only promotion by favor, be- 
cause merit is undiscoverable; others say 
that as long as soldiers are poorly paid it 
will be impossible to get able heads and 
willing hearts. But the example of the gal- 
lant General who died before Lucknow should 
be sufficient to dissipate these impatient 
murniurings. Here was a man who had 
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MORMONISM AND ITS PROSPECTS. 


quence of this procrastination the year had 
advanced too far, the snow fell, the grass 
failed, with the failure of the grass the mules 
dropped off, and as the mules dropped off 
the supplies dropped off. The consequence 
is that Colonel Alexander, with 1,000 bayo- 
nets and two field batteries, is now encamped 
in winter quarters on Ham’s Fork, 143 miles 
from the Salt Lake City, waiting for the 
spring. Colonel Johnston and Colonel Cooke, 
with 600 more men, have probably before. 
now joined him. But, though the expedition 


i|has failed this time, it is obvious that 1,600 


men, reinforced by double or treble their 
number in the spring, must overwhelm the 
Mormons. The leaders see this well enough, 
and are beginning to look about them and to 
prepare their followers for another move- 
ment. The spirit of prophecy is coming 
upon them, and Mr. Brigham Young pre- 
dicts “an almighty stride of Mormonism 
into infuence and power.” “I know it,” 
says the prophet, “as well now as I shall 
five years hence”—which is probably true. 
“Wake up,” says Mr. Heber” C. Kimball, 
“ye saints of the Most HGH, and prepare 
for any emergency that the Lord our God 
may bring forth. We never shall leave these 
valleys till we get ready—no, never, never ! ” 
That is also a safe prophecy; but the next is 


served his country from youth to old age| bolder and hazards a fact,—* We will live 
without any further encouragement than is | here till we go back to Jackson County, Mis- 
open to the most friendless subaltern. He | souri.” In spite of this prophecy the region 


was certainly not promoted by favor, and 
though, as the event proves, possessed of 
transcendent. merits, he slowly worked his 
way with ordinary men. 


marked out by American opinion for a new 
Mormonite emigration is not Jackson County, 
but Sonora, the most north-west province of 


Yet, still he rose, | Mexico. The description of this region is 


and at last the time .came when he could attractive, and makes the choice sound not 
show what his powers were, and gain glory | unlikely, the Mormonites being good judges 
for himself and his country, and honors for | of advantageous places for settlement. Ite 
his family, by a brilliant campaign. All the | climate is warm and agreeable, and its pro- 
difficulties which are before the youngest | ducts comprise gold, silver, pearls, cotton, 
ensign were met by Henry Havelock, and | wine, European grain, and live stock. Here 


were overcome by him. His suddenly gained 
reputation in the very evening of his life is, 


aay more instructive than if he had |Government. But, whatever the choice may. 


een famous in the prime of manhood. It 


teaches the soldier not to despair of his pro- 
fession because promotion and honors are 
slow of coming, nor to think, because he re- 
mains unknown to fame till his course is 
nearly run, that therefore his has been a use- 
less and undistinguished career. 





From The Times, 5 Jan. 

MORMONISM AND ITS PROSPECTS. 

Tr appears to be the opinion in the Un‘ted 
States that the,Mormons are preparing for 
another Hegira, if we.may judge from some 
numbers of the Deseret News which have 
lately reached us. The expedition against 
them has failed, indeed; this. time simply be- 
cause it started too late in the year, or rather 
was delayed too long in Kansas. In conse- 
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they will be out of the power of a United 
States’ army and will be subjects of another 


be, another Hegira seems to be determined 
on. Further emigration to Utah is prohibited, 
the missionary establishments in the United 
States are broken up, California is abandoned, 
and a new great step is evidently contem- 
plated. 

Mormonism is the most forbidding, the 
most disgusting, and the most stupid subject 
of the day. It is one of those phenomena 
which before they come out are pronounced 
impossible, and which as soon as they do 
come out are immediately commonplace. 
The gross follies of animal magnetism would 
have appeared: incredible 20 years ago, but as 
soon as they appeared riobody was surprised 
at them. The most eeiinn reports of 
persons’ looking through brick walls, seeing 
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with the backs of their heads, reading with 
the pits of their stomachs, and smelling with 
the ends of their fingers, were received with 
phlegmatic coolness and the simple interroga- 
tion, “Anything more ? ”—whereas it would 
have been thought beforehand that certainly 
there was something surprising here, either 
the phenomena themselves, or the folly which 
" believed them. In point of fact, however, 
the whole affair became perfectly common- 
place in a few weeks. Table-turning and 
spirit-rapping were increflible one day, and 
trite the next. Wedo not mean to compare 
these comparatively harmless levities with 
Mormonism, but only to use them as proofs 
what poor judges we are of what turns 
human thought may take, and what new 
mental phenomenon may start up next. All 
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the presumption of the Mormonites,—setting 


‘themselvés up above the whole Christian 


world, and defying its moral standard and 
law!” But presumption is also a very old 
phenomenon, and a very familiar one. Many 
people much better than Mormonites—man 

very good and religious people, exhibit this 
feature almost to the extent of insanity. 
There is hardly a limit to the defiance which 
one man individually, standing on his own 
two legs, and without any other support, will 
hurl at the unanimous conclusions of the 
whole human race, from Adam down to the 
present’ hour; and if half-a-dozey people in 
axoom find themselves agreeing in such an 
opposition, they immediately vote themselves 
the whole world, and so settle the question. 
Then the prophetic element in Mormonism is 


sensible and sagacious men have long ago | one with which we are very familiar in the 


given up the idea of limiting human audacity 
and human imbecility—the extent to which 
men will exaggerate evidence and will anni- 
hilate evidence, will be satisfied without proof, 
and will resist the most-palpable proof. All 
this department of human nature is un- 
fathomable, and therefore the issues and 
fruits of it are wholly incalculable. Up from 
these dark abysses stream these lurid vapors 
and overshadow our bright earth. Nobody 
could predict 20 years ago the new opinions 
of tne last 20 years, and nobody can predict 
now the new opinions of the next 20 years. 
All this has been said fifty thousand times, 
been said without refutation, and even with- 
out denial. Some men of remarkable saga- 
city have indeed devoted their whole philo- 
sophical lives to the illustration of this truth. 
Solomon was one of these philosophers, 
Montaigne was another. The moral from 
both their books is that human nature is a 
most profound and inexplicable medley, that 
nabody can possibly tell what mankind may, 
under different circumstances, think, do, say, 
feel, believe, expect, hope, fear, regret, or 
boast of. All the individual elements of 
Mormonism are very old and familiar ones. 
Sensuality is a very old phenomenon; sen- 
suality im conneetion with religion, or the 
profession of religion, is also an old phenom- 
enon. We have it in the Bacchanalian mys- 
teries, in the Assyrian mysteries, in the mys- 
teries of Brahminism, and in other mysteries 
which “Veiled Prophets” and similar im- 
postors founded for their own private benefit 
—men who felt a certain class of religious 
sensations and emotions which they contrived 
to combine with sensuality, and thought the 
mixture not only exactly suited to their own 
constitution, -but a very commendable, genial, 
and harmonious one in itself, and- capable of 
the best moral, religious, and philosophical 
defence. 


“ But only think,” a person will say, “ of 
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Puritan school, and we are also familiar with 
Old Testament predictions in the same school. 
Then the enormous credulity of the Mor- 
monites in their capacity of followers is all a 
trait of human nature as old as the hills. 
Here is a succession of-elemehts and ingredi- 
ents, then, making up in combination the 
henomenon of Mormonism, each of which 
is individnally quite old and familar. It is 
only their mode of combination which is 
new. Sensuality in connexion with religion, 
presumption, the prophetic element, the 
pseudo Old Testament, the expectation of* an 
earthly paradise or millennium—all separ- 
ately old and well known manifestations— 
had only to combine and adopt in addition, 
and as the cro-vning trait, the modern and 
nineteenth century impulse for emigration, 
and we have the whole of Mormonism be- 
fore us. The human mind on its bad side 
exhibits a variety of morbid impulses. and 
motives, a mass of speculations, dreams, . 
visions, fancies, a great deal of sensuality, 
some brutality; it is impossible to say how 
these elements will combine in the next 
eccentric phenomenon that comes before us, 
but we know that there they are, and. that 
the novelty will lie in the combination rather 
than in the material. Such phenomena 
generally assume their peculiar form from 
some dominant impulse of the day, as, in the 
présent instance, from emigration. It» is 
wonderful at first sight, the shifting nomad 
temper of a prosperous community, as the 
Mormonites are,—its readiness to change its 
quarters at a day’s notice, and seek a new 
home in the world. But this readiness for 
moving is a feature of our day; the world is 
untied from its old- moorings, whole’ classes 
that fifty years ago were as stationary‘as the 
earth itself are now ready togo insearch of 
new homes at thé. Antipodes; and themomad 
temper of Mormonism only reflects while it 
exaggerates a whole phase of society 
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